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ies Renda Ti Guawilaier ate delighted with 
the magnificence of its decor, the excellence of 

the food and service, the beauty of its surroundings. 
They are also pleasantly surprised to find the rates 
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e For several months now, the right-hand column on this 
page has been carrying a promise to potential JUBILEE 
subscribers: “JUBILEE reports the Church in all her 
beauty: her intellectual eminence, her hard work, her 
charity, her spirit of true peace.” The current issue con- 
tains articles which we hope fulfill the promise. 

The “intellectual eminence” may, perhaps, be illustrated 
by the article on Sigrid Undset (page 34), one of the monu- 
mental figures of modern literature. The Church’s “spirit 
of true peace” is reflected in one way by the efforts of 
Catholics like Father Jerome D’Souza (page 48) to bring 
Christian principles into the United Nations; in another 
way, Catholics can work for peace through following Our 
Lady’s commands made in her appearances at Fatima (page 
55). Charity in modern times manifests itself in many 
ways, and one of them is surely the work for social justice 
done by the late Bishop Francis J. Haas, whose passing is 
noted on page 60. The “hard work” of members of the 
Church can be illustrated by the story of one “American 
Mother” (page 6), who works from dawn to midnight at 
the important job of raising a family of Christian men and 
women. 

JUBILEE also tries to show that the Church’s past has 
meaning for the present, so this issue notes, on pages 22 
through 31, that the spirit of Saint Teresa of Avila lives on 
in the Carmels of Spain, and that the decrees of the Council 
of Trent (page 20) “reach right into the lives of present- 
day Catholics.” 


e@ Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., the literary editor 
of the Jesuit weekly, America, is also the editor of a recent 
book, The American Novel Through Fifty Years. More re- 
cently still, he edited The Great Books: A Christian Ap- 
praisal, a four-volume symposium in which various Cath- 
olic authorities commented on the selections from the Great 
Books used by the Great Books Foundation. 

Father D’Souza, in addition to his continuing interest 
in the UN, is director of the Social Institute in Poona, 
India. “Jimmie,” the moving story of a mentally defective 
child, is told here by his mother, a West Coast housewife. 
At her request we have made an exception to our usual 
policy and published her article anonymously. The illustra- 
tions for the article are the work of Fred Gong, a young 
Brooklyn artist. 

The photographs for “American Mother” were taken by 
Jacques Lowe during a five-day visit with the Whites. A 
bachelor, Lowe was impressed by the sheer size of the fam- 
ily, but even more by the fact that in such a large group 
each person maintains his individuality, Mr. Lowe is now 
in Europe, where he is doing several stories which will 
appear in future issues of JUBILEE. Almost daily he runs 
across ideas which neither he nor we had planned to shoot, 
and we are in receipt of frequent cablegrams from Paris, 
Munich and stations in between. 


@ Space limitations in last month’s contributors’ column 
prevented our identifying two of our writers. James M. 
Shea, author of the text on Grailville, is an editor of the 
diocesan weekly, The Catholic Telegraph-Register, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Neville Braybrooke, who reported his 
visit to Saint Anne de la Palude in Brittany, is the editor 
of the English literary quarterly, The Wind and the Rain. 
He is also a contributor to several Catholic publications 
both here and in Europe. 





Don’t 
let them 
take it 
away 
from you— 
your copy of 
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Buy your friends a gift 
subscription and keep the Class A 


stock for yourself. 


By now you know what JUBILEE is like. Your friends 
know what it is like. That’s why they keep borrowing each 
issue. So why not give them a gift subscription and retain 
the stock? 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in order 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 


TO BE SURE... 


consider these 


S.V.D. ANNUITY 
PLAN BENEFITS: 








. Lifelong interest payments. 
. High rate with safety. 


.Investment in Missionary 
work. 


. Membership-and Indulgences 
of Mission League. 


.Many Masses and prayers in 
life and after death. 


Write for free information: 


Society of the Divine Word, 
Annuity Dep'’t, 
Girard, Pa. 





Write to Reilly— 


— if you want to become a JUBILEE 
subscription agent. Good commis- 
sions on each subscription you sell. 
Write now for the JUBILEE sales kit. 
(Please enclose the names and ad- 
dresses of your pastor and two other 
references. ) 
Reilly 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Ave., New York 16 





LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


It has taken you four months to progress 
from the Creation of the World to Adam 
and Eve—a total of five pages in my Bible, 
the Knox translation published by Sheed & 
Ward. At this rate it will require JUBILEE 
1761 issues or over 146 years to reach the 
Apocalypse .. . 

Jerry McNamara 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


e Watch for it. It’s going to be sen- 
sational. Incidentally, I hope your 
arithmetic is right.—Ed. 


Your article on Grailville was terrific. The 
photography was superb. I was at Grailville 
this year for a week and I can’t decide which 
was more realistic, your photography or the 
real thing. It was Grailville through and 
through. 

NapINnE Howarp 
Jersey City, N. J. 


These Grailville girls are healthy, strong, 
apostolic and intelligent, but the major ques- 
tion is unanswered. Are they marriageable? 
Does anybody live in wedded bliss with a 
Grailville alumna? 

Mac McGuinness 
Chicago 


e The author of the article about 
Grailville, Jim Shea, married a Grail- 
ville girl and knows all about them. 
The report is that they make good 
wives.—Ed. 


George N. Shuster’s article on the current 
crisis in Germany [The New Battle for Ger- 
many, August] was not only instructive but 
a joy to read because it was so beautifully 
written. However, I wish in his discussion of 
European neutralism he had explained why 
Europeans cannot see the connection between 
our nefarious part in the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements and our present “hysteria” about 
a few Communists. 

Is it possible that the European press, 
which plays up our alleged abrogation of our 
Bill of Rights, never disclosed the part a few 
Communists had in abrogating the moral 
principles of the American people in those 
unfortunate secret agreements? If the machi- 
nations of a few Communists were so suc- 
cessful in foreign affairs it would seem that 
Americans are justified in taking steps to 
protect themselves from similar successes at 
home. Why is this situation not apparent to 
Europeans? .. . 

ELLen G. SHEA 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


May an “egghead” put in a word concern- 
ing the Assumption bookplates in the August 
JUBILEE? (I qualify for the title only by vir- 
tue of Thomas McDermott’s letter in your 


September issue.) Admittedly a translation 
of the text of the plates in question might 
have made the article more interesting to 
the general run of readers—but it probably 
does your public no harm to be exposed to 
something which though out of the way is 
nevertheless a part of our religious and cul- 
tural heritage and therefore worthy of note. 
After all—should it not be the responsibility 
of any reputable publication to educate while 
it entertains? I think it was a most interest- 
ing and unusual way to commemorate the 
Assumption. 

In the article on “Grailville” it is stated 
that “Lauds, Vespers and Compline from the 
Divine Office are recited and sung in Eng- 
lish.” I did not think this was permissible 
inasmuch as both the “Motu Proprio” of 
Pius X and the “Mediator Dei” of Pius XII 
state most emphatically that Latin is to be 
used in all Liturgical functions. (The “Motu 
Proprio” specifically mentions “the proper 
and common parts of the Mass and the 
Office.”) Or does the above only apply when 
these are sung as a formal service? With all 
their apparent training in the liturgy I don’t 
see why they use English anyhow. Most 
translations—in trying to adapt the vernacu- 
lar to the chant—completely fail to capture 
the meaning and beauty of the original Latin. 
(For a wonderful exception see Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins’ translation of the “Adoro Te” 
titled “S. Thomae Aquinatis.”) 

BLANCA DEL Rio 
New York City 

P.S. I loved the wonderful memorial to 
Hilaire Belloc and the article on Father 
Gabrielli’s cruly Herculean labors. 


The last two issues of JUBILEE have been 
sparkling . . . The Belloc thing “H.B. and 
‘The Last Infirmity’ ”—September—was won- 
derful—first time I had a lump in my throat 
this year, although I am not sure that you 
people intended to induce throat-lumps at 
all. But it caught me, from the youthful 
profile at the beginning to the old man by 
the fireplace at the end. Well done. 

Donatp McDonaLpd 
Davenport, Iowa 


Interesting to read good article on Belloc 
by Christopher Morley. Mr. Morley’s famous 
brother and, I believe, he, too, taught at the 
nearby Quaker college, Haverford. As far as 
I know he is not a Catholic but it is not sur- 
prising that a literary scholar of his stature 
should be so impressed by the literary giant 
—Belloc. 

It is my guess that Hilaire B. will be bet- 
ter known a hundred years from now than 
he is today. Only a few years ago he was 
derided in the Saturday Evening Post as a 
dull essayist, while last month Time did an 
excellent article on his life. 

Belloc shows up in the strangest places- 
or rather his words do, but the people who 
use them don’t know who wrote ’em. For 
instance, after Bill Corum was made head of 
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the Kentucky Derby he was being inter- 
viewed on TV and quoted what I think are 
the best lines Belloc wrote: 
“From humble homes 
Out to the undiscovered ends 
There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
But laughter, and the love of friends.” 
QuInTIN JAMES KEARNEY 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
P.S. Mr. Corum was not being interviewed 
by that TV literati Mr. Herman Hickman, 
but by Red Barber. 


Maugre the heat I must reproach you for 
listing me as ‘English.’ My parents were 
English-born, but lived 50 yrs in this coun- 
try, and I am a birth-right citizen of USA, 
and have always so behaved! Some of the 
happiest things have been due to my NOT 
being an Englishman—e.g., the Rhodes Schol- 
arship that took me to Oxford, & started my 
interest in H.B. 

CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


e JUBILEE’S contributors’ column edi- 
tor obviously confused a man who 
writes in English with an Englishman. 
Too few of the former in relation to 
the latter —Ed. 


Belated congratulations on your splendid 
magazine. I especially enjoyed the Septem- 
ber issue, though hardly more so than 
previous issues. Your fine sense of editorial 
selection has delighted all of us here. I 
thought your article on Belloc particularly 
good—and despite his own misgivings he 
will be read many years from now. To be 
given proper recognition we will have to sift 
his creative work from his more dated apol- 
ogetics. I believe that his poetry will live— 
and it deserves to, if for no other reason 
than it is masculine, strong, and yet delicate. 
There are few hesitations’ in Belloc of any 
kind. We can learn something from such 
forthright strength. 

Your article on Dr. Montessori was heart 
warming. For years I have been contending 
with my friends that our present system of 
education (elementary level) was lopsided in 
either liberality or strictness. I recognize 
that “numbers” is a real problem to any 
community, but since they recognize it by 
building bigger and better stadiums, shouldn’t 
they think as well on the true nature of 
human needs? What an opportunity for 
adult education forces in the US to foster 
Montessori education for parents and school 
teachers! Working in the field of delinquency 
[ will gladly claim that if the Montessori 
method of education were nationally estab- 
lished, after proper indoctrination, our in- 
creasing problem of delinquency would be 
highly diminished. 

AtBert J. McALoon 
Newport, Rhode Island 


We have been enjoying your magazine— 
all of it. This month we particularly liked 
the article Learning Made Easy. Are there 
any books available on the Montessori 
method? We have eight children, the oldest 
is eight and there are no twins. Consequently 
we have an informal pre-school here all the 
time. I think children should be home if 
possible until they are ready for first grade, 
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but would like to educate them in religion, 
self-reliance and perception according to the 
Montessori method. I hope you will be able 
to tell me how to find out more about it. 
Mrs. Joun J. Mortarty 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The article on the Montessori system of 
training little tots is especially interesting to 
anyone who has observed its amazing effects. 
Do the experts recommend that parents 
learn the basic principles of the system for 
use in the home or would that conflict with 
training the children in school? 

Henry V. Moran 
New York City 


e Some of the basic Montessori prin- 
ciples obviously can be taught in the 
home. As far as we know none of the 
equipment is available in this country, 
but much of it can be easily construct- 
ed by interested parents or teachers. 
Since Mrs. Rambusch’s article ap- 
_ peared we have been amazed by the 
number of people who told us they had 
attended Montessori-method schools in 
America, some 20 to 30 or more years 
ago. Apparently all of these schools 
have disappeared for reasons not the 
fault of the method itself. During this 
period many books on the Montessori 
method were published in English, and 
although they are now out of print, 
they can sometimes be found in second 
hand bookstores. Most of the current 
literature is in French and Italian. The 
only English translations are published 
by a firm in Madras, India. Mrs. Ram- 
busch can obtain copies for interested 
subscribers. Dr. Montessori’s basic 
work is The Secret of Childhood. Two 
more technical books are Discovery of 
the Child and The Absorbent Mind. In 
addition there are two pamphlets: The 
Child and Introducing the Child. All 
inquiries should be directed to: Nancy 
Rambusch, c/o JUBILEE.—Ed. 


Your September issue was the best yet. 
It not only maintained the high level prom- 
ised from the first issue, it conveyed the 
over-all impression that Jubilee is not just an 
experiment but a going magazine that did 
not “serve all the best wine first.” The Bel- 
loc article was especially well handled. 
Nothing, of course, is apt to surpass, for 
me, the stark Biblical power, the naturalistic 
realism lifted to mystical significance, of the 
two. articles written by the refugee German 
priest of the Russians’ treatment of war 
prisoners (June and July issues). I imagine 
many persons, after reading those articles, 
fell on their knees to praise God for giving 
that priest and so many of his fellow suf- 
ferers such sacred understanding and so final 
a measure of fortitude. It made me think of 
the highest moments of Dostoievsky. 

Tep LeEBERTHON 
Fresno, Calif. 





JUBILEE 
SCHOOL PLAN 


For all Catholic schools and col- 
leges the editors offer eight months of 
JUBILEE at a special rate in orders of 











ten or more copies per month. . . . 





JUBILEE, with its wide coverage of 
Catholic subjects, forms a perfect 
supplement for class room work. 

In coming issues this year articles 
such as the following—a few of many 
—will have a special appeal to stu- 
dents: 

The Immaculate Conception, The 
Sacramentals, The Desert Fathers 
(by Thomas Merton), Lourdes, 
King David (and other Old Testa- 
ment subjects), The Beatitudes, The 
Crusades, Life of a Teaching Sister, 
The Guardian Angels, The Holy 
Grail, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Christ in the Old Testament, Red 
China's Bid for Japan, The Byzan- 
tine Rites, The Hierarchy, How a 
Diocesan Weekly Is Run, Report 
from the Philippines. 

Rates: The school plan makes 
JUBILEE available at a reduced rate 
to Catholic schools and colleges 
(this offer is also open to study 
clubs). The plan will run for eight 
months each year. The first issue 
available under the school plan is 
the current one (October), now being 
shipped from our offices. A school 
may cancel at any time if not satis- 
fied. 

Use order form below for further 
information. 


To The Editors of JUBILEE 
877 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me complete information 
about JUBILEE’s reduced-rate school plan. 








LEGITIMATE GRAFT 


This is a cartoon from THE 
WILLOCK BOOK, a collection of 
the best cartoons and jingles 
from INTEGRITY, a Catholic 
monthly. They give a humorous 
yet penetrating insight into 
modern life through the light 
of Christian principles. 
Order THE WILLOCK BOOK, 
50¢ a copy, from 


INTEGRITY, 157 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16 





The Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the 
service of the poor, the lonely, the for- 
saken. Girls between eighteen and thirty 
who have the courage to respond to 
Christ's invitation to leave all and follow 
Him may find peace and happiness in a 
life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage 
in social work, teaching, nursing and the 
care of children. Send for descriptive lit- 
erature to Sister Superior, Marillac Social 
Center, 2822 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Sponsored by a friend of the Daugh- 
ters of Charity in Chicago who loves 
their love of God and love of their 
fellow-man. 
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Perched out of reach, an 
old bookcase holds 
shoes for the 

White children. 


American Mother 


On the quiz shows, Jehannie (pronounced Zhannie) White’s occupation would be given 
as “housewife.” She is also a mother—to seven boys and one girl, ranging from 
John, an infant at the breast, to nine-year-old Benjy, who is just beginning to 
experience what it means to be growing up. In between there are Sam, almost 7, 
Lawrence, nearly 6, the twins Elizabeth and Christopher, 4, Peter (called 

Peterkin), 3, and Nicholas, just turned 2. Though their house in Smithtown, Long 
Island, is a big one—and they use every square foot of it—the Whites are not 
wealthy. Resources must be carefully budgeted, and friends’ gifts of clothing for 
parents and children are gratefully accepted, with no trace of false pride. 

By day, when her husband Peter is away at work, the whole life of the family 
revolves around Jehannie, and the way she handles her difficult routine gives real 
stature to casual words like “wife” and “mother.” Though the Whites have the 
full-time services of a girl who helps with the children, it is to Mommy 

that the children run with scuffed knees, running noses or hurt feelings. 

(Jehannie has never seen the day when all eight were crying at once, but she has 
come close, with seven.) In 10 years of marriage Jehannie White has had to pick up 
a number of new skills, not least among them barbering. She also manages, in some 
secret way of her own devising, to sort out and recognize the things which set each 
child off from his brothers and sisters, to respect each small personality and to 
help it develop naturally and fully. Both Jehannie and her 

children find pleasure and rich rewards in the old-fashioned custom of 

reading aloud. The really remarkable thing about the White family is that despite 
eight active youngsters and a slender income—or perhaps because of them—Peter 
and Jehannie White have retained the depth and freshness of their relationship as 
husband and wife. They share a love of books and music, a deep love of God and 

the Church, and a common gratitude for the blessings they enjoy. 


Jehannie White hangs one of the four lines of wash she does each day. A late 
model washing machine and a dryer run constantly to help her keep ahead of 
the demand. The house, built in 1760, has been in the White family over 100 years. 





Jehannie dresses four of 
her sons. With a major 
effort everyone can be 
made to look respectable 
—for a few minutes. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 








She comforts Peterkin (who wanted to soak awhile 
after his bath). Nicholas looks on with admirable unconcern. 
Haircuts are expensive, so she becomes 
a barber. Here she cuts Benjy’s hair. 





She makes a trip to the doctor to have Peter- 
kin’s lip stitched after a neighbor’s dog bit him. 





On the super market check-out line, she keeps an eye on Benjy. 
She spends $14 every other day for food, $20 on Friday. 
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Rounding up the children for meals is done 
by means of a bell—or a search party. 


She comforts the baby 
while the other children 
wait for their lunch. 


She nurses the baby under bed-jacket while reading aloud to the others. 











When she takes a 10-second break for a glass of milk, the children 
sense the shift in her attention, and a wave of silliness sets in. 


She tries to give a little special attention to 
Elizabeth, the only girl among seven boys. 


While Elizabeth watches, Jehannie 
bathes the new baby, then crowds 
five of the seven older children 
into the old fashioned tub. 














She gives Peterkin a scolding (called a 
“Panthermouth”) while Peter, Sr., backs her up. 





A few minutes later, she removes a cinder from Peterkin’s eye as 
Christopher watches and Peter, Sr., holds on to Nicholas. 


As she poses for a picture taken by her 
husband, two of the boys ignore her, wait 
for the fascinating click of the shutter. 
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She takes a moment to listen to Peter practice the flute for a friend’s wedding. 
Time for music, which both she and her husband love, must be grabbed in 
snatches, usually at the expense of some more or less urgent household task. 
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The baptism of the Whites’ newest baby is performed in 

nearby St. Patrick’s church by Father Christopher Huntington, 

a cousin of Peter’s. The godmother is Alida Lessard, 

Peter's younger sister. A neighbor, James Lane, acts as proxy godfather 
in the absence of poet Robert Fitzgerald. 


Preparing for the baptism of her newest son, Jehannie combs 
her hair while German-born Margaret La Motke and Estonian 
refugee Helgi Laett dress the children. Helgi has 

been helping with the children for over a year; Margaret 
came to kelp a few weeks before the baby was born. 


Jehannie and Margaret serve punch 
at a special post-baptism party 
for the children. 








At the grown-ups’ cocktail party, Fitzgerald explains 
how a late ferry made him miss his godson’s baptism. 
At the end of the party, the Whites share a kiss. 
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The Traitor 


PEPPONE’S PLOT 


EPPONE had it in for Scartazzini, the farmer, 

who had gone over to Saragat’s party and set 

up a group of independent socialists. Well- 
behaved folk most of the time, but if you happen to 
rub them the wrong way they will roll up their 
sleeves, spit on their hands and lay about them. 
What’s more, Scartazzini was a good speaker. When 
he had to wait up half the night for a sow’s litter, he 
put the time to good use by reading, and when he 
made a speech all the farm workers flocked to hear 
him. Farm workers are good material for any politi- 
cal party, because they know what they want and 
when the time is ripe they go for it. 

Peppone saw that violent methods would not do; 
work indirectly and run down the fellow’s reputation. 

“Shadow Scartazzini!” he ordered. “I want to 
know everything about him, even how often he 
changes his undershirt.” 

His stalwarts did a thorough job; some of them 
followed Scartazzini every time he left the village, 
and others spied on him at home. His farm was on 
the outskirts, and watchdogs and a barbed-wire fence 
barred the way to intruders. It wasn’t easy to patrol, 
but at least they could keep track of everyone that 
went in or out. The reports on this score were com- 
pletely uninteresting, until one day Brusco said he 
had something to tell. It was a very serious matter 
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DON CAMILLO UPSETS 
AGAINST SCARTAZZINI 


which he was the only one to know, and he would 
tell it to no one but Peppone. When he heard what it 
was, Peppone gave a shriek of joy. 

“Are you quite sure, Brusco?” 

“I’m willing to take complete responsibility for 
Bid 

The two of them worked out a plan of action, 
which involved simply biding their time. Finally the 
moment came to take action. Scartazzini had an- 
nounced a public rally, and Peppone mobilized his 
forces in the square. The speech was for the benefit 
of farm workers, especially those that worked by the 
day, and there were plenty of them present, and their 
women besides. Peppone’s men didn’t open their 
mouths, and Scartazzini was able to speak without 
interruption. But when he had done, Peppone himself 
jumped up.on the platform. 

“Very fine words,” he shouted, “and now we want 
to see some deeds to match them. Who is this Scartaz- 
zini that talks so eloquently about the woes of the 
proletariat, about Karl Marx and social justice? Has 
he any right to call the workers his ‘comrades’? If 
anyone cares to know the truth, let him follow me!” 

He started to walk in the direction of the outskirts, 
with the crowd following close behind him. When 
they reached the gate to Scartazzini’s farm, Peppone 
turned around to say: 
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“Comrades, beyond this gate the truth awaits us!” 

At this point Scartazzini stepped forward. 

“T have nothing to hide,” he declared. “My house 
is the house of an honest man.” 

“We'll soon see,” shouted Peppone, pushing 
through the gate, with the crowd at his heels. When 
he reached the door of the house he wheeled around. 

“T want a committee to come with me, a committee 
of farm workers who believe in Scartazzini.” 

Fifty men and women volunteered, and at their 
head Peppone entered the house and walked deci- 
sively up the stairs. 

“Here,” said Brusco, pointing to a door. 

Peppone faced the committee. 

“Look sharp, now,”’ he said, and heaved the door 
open with his shoulder. 

“There’s your Comrade Scartazzini for you!” he 
shouted. 

They looked in and saw a sizeable room with tiled 
walls and floor, a shiny bathtub and washbasin, and 
in one corner a luxurious toilet. The women’s eyes 
popped. 

“Signor Stoppa, who owns hundreds and hundreds 
of acres, bathes in a wooden tub and has his toilet 
in an outhouse. But such things aren’t good enough 
for Comrade Scartazzini!” 

Then he pointed to a big metal box on the wall. 
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‘“‘And he has a hot-water heater, too, in order to 
protect his delicate skin!” 

Brusco picked a lacquered box off the glass shelf 
over the washbasin, opened it and passed it around. 
The committee sniffed at it with dark looks on their 
faces. 

“Comrade Scartazzini’s delicate skin requires 
talcum powder as well.” 

Just then Scartazzini’s wife forced her way into 
the bathroom. 

“What are you doing in my house?” she asked. 

“Traitors to the People!” said the ever-ready 
Smilzo. 

Other abuse followed, and Peppone and his stal- 
warts had to restrain the committee from smashing 
everything to pieces. 


CARTAZZINIS reputation was thoroughly under- 
mined, and he hadn’t the courage even to show 
his face in public. The local gentry ranged them- 
selves on the side of Peppone and professed righteous 
indignation. It was shameful, they said, that an igno- 
rant yokel who had lived his whole life among pigs 
should suddenly aspire to such conveniences. Don 
Camillo had only a brief comment to make. 
“These same people laugh over the grammatical 
errors of a labor union leader and claim a monopoly 
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on good spelling, but all they use it for is to write 
anonymous slanders or excuses for not responding 
to some appeal for charity. They are indignant be- 
cause a farmer has installed a bathroom complete 
with hot-water heater in his house, and behave as if 
they were the only ones who have a right to take a 
bath. But how often do they wash, when you come 
down to it?” 

And he in his turn detailed someone to shadow 
Peppone. 

“A man who uplifts the masses by branding a 
lover of cleanliness a traitor needs a good lesson!” 
he said by way of explanation. 


VERY Now and then Peppone went on business to 

Milan, and this time he took his wife with him. 
In the waiting-room of the station they consulted a 
map of tram and bus routes, but finally Peppone 
decided they would take a taxi. 











“NoboJy here knows us,” he said. 

They did errands in a number of shops and ther 
walked about, apparently in search of something 
they could not find. At last the wife said: 

“This looks like a good place.” 

They went into a shabby, ill-lit café and sat dow: 
in a backroom where there were no other customers 
There they ordered something to drink and the wife 
said: 

“Keep watch, will you?” 

Peppone stood at the door, pretending to read a 
paper, while she took out of a suitcase a pair of suede 
shoes and some sheer stockings.’When she had put 
these on in place of their rustic equivalents, she took 
out a hat, fitted it with some difficulty on her head 
and looked questioningly at Peppone. 

“Very pretty,” he said in approval. 

Then she took out a new handbag, put some pow- 
der on her cheeks and looked at Peppone again, this 
time pointing to her lips. 

“No,” said Peppone. But then he shrugged his 
shoulders. After all, she might as well go the whole 
hog while she was about it. His wife touched up her 
lips with lipstick and exchanged her woolen scarf 
for a silver fox fur. Then she took Peppone’s place, 
holding the newspaper up before her, while he pro- 
ceeded to extract from the suitcase a wool overcoat 
and a yellow scarf. He put his old raincoat away, 
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buttoned up his collar and donned a new tie. Then 
he traded his cap for a brown felt hat. 

“Good,” said his wife. “Don’t forget your gloves.” 

“When we’re out.on the street,” he mumbled. 

They left the suitcase with a waiter and left ihe 
café. 

“You must give me your arm,” 
wife. “That’s the way they all do.” 

They looked at themselves in a mirror with satis- 
faction, wandered up and down the arcades of the 
Galleria, then went to San Babila and hovered for 
ten minutes about the Motta café. Finally they made 
up their minds to go in, and ordered drinks and 
appetizers. Peppone handed out a lordly tip, and his 
wife almost burst with joy every time another woman 
looked at her silver fox fur. When they went out 
they conscientiously counted the number of floors 
in the new skyscraper. 

“Now for the Duomo!” the wife exclaimed. 

They went back to the Piazza, climbed up inside 
the spire and admired the spectacle of the whole city 
laid out before them. When they.caite;down they 
were half dizzy, and Peppone’s wife went over and 
touched the Infant. Jésus on the bronze door. 

“You touch ‘it too!” she enjoined her husband. 

He looked carefully around and then touched the 
figurewith his enormous hand. They had lunch in a 
well-héated restaurant, with mirrors all around the 
walls.. A newspaper-boy passed by’ and Peppone 
hailed him. “Please give me the Uni. . .” 

“No, the Corriere della Sera,” his wife inter- 
rupted. 

- They had coffee and a liqueur and smoked Amer- 
ican cigarettes. Then they went to the big department 
store, La Rinascente, and bought a quantity of things 
for their child. After this they returned to the café 
and changed their clothes. The third-class compart- 
ments in the train were crowded and smelled of 
sausage, apples and tobacco. It was late at night 
when they reached home and Peppone’s wife was 
anxious to get to bed. 

“I want to dream about all the things we did 
today,” she explained. “It was like a fairy tale.” 


said Peppone’s 


‘HREE Days later Don Camillo called Peppone to” 
ihe rectory 
“Mr. Mayor,” 
thinking of printing this picture in the next issue 
of the parish magazine. How do you like it?” 
The picture showed Peppone and his wife, dressed 


he said, “I need your advice. I’m 
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to the nines, walking arm in arm down a street in 
Milan. 

“Don’t be surprised,” said the priest. “Milan has 
its share of itinerant photographers. All anyone 
needs to say is: “Take a shot of that couple over 
ihere!’ ” 

“You want to put my wife with a hat on her head 
and a silver fox fur in the magazine?” asked Pep- 
pone. 

“Just so.” 

Peppone was short of breath and perspiring. Then 
Don Camillo showed him a piece of celluloid about 
the size of a postage stamp. 

“This is the negative,” he explained. “I could 
make ten thousand postcards out of it and send ihem 
to your beloved proletarians.” 

He threw the negative into the fire and handed 
the enlargement to Peppone. 

“A fine ‘proletarian’ you are!” he exclaimed. 
“Take it and tear it up. We don’t need to stoop so 
low.” 

Peppone stared at the picture, but he did not 
tear it. In fact, he tucked it into his pocket and went 
away without saying a word. 

“Wasn’t I a gallant foe?” Don Camillo asked ihe 
Christ on the altar. 

“You gave a passable imitation,” Christ replied. 
“Too bad that you got mixed up and threw a bad 
negative into the fire, while keeping the good one 
in your wallet.” . 

“Oh, if that’s it . . .” said Don Camillo, and he 
took a little envelope out of his wallet and burned it 
in a candle flame. 

“‘Now you're on the level,” 
a smile. 

Meanwhile Peppone and his wife; behind locked 
doors, were admiring the picture. 

“We look like the real thing,” 
“Like a real lady and gentleman.” 

—GIovANNI GUARESCHI 


Christ murmured with 


sighed the wife. 
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HISTORY 


The Council of Trent, 


by Titian 


THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 





When in 1545 Pope Paul III formally opened 
the 19th Oecumenical Council at Trent in the 
Austrian Tyrol, he set in motion one of the 

_ most important events in the “modern” history 
of the Church. The opening gun in the 
Church’s Counter-Reformation, it lasted 18 
years, spanned the reign of five popes, and 
called together an awesome array of Church 
dignitaries. When the Council finally closed 
in 1563, its decrees were subscribed to by 
four cardinal legates, two cardinals, three 
patriarchs, 25 archbishops, 167 bishops, seven 
abbots, seven generals of orders, and proxies 
for 33 absent prelates. 

Moreover, since the decrees of an cecumenical council are infallible, those adopted 
by the Council of Trent reach right into the the lives of present-day Catholics. It pro- 
claimed, for example, that the Bible and the Tradition of the Church together make 
up the rule of faith. It issued numerous canons on the Sacraments, like the one which 
declared that in order to receive the Body and Blood of Christ it is not necessary to 
receive Holy Communion under both species. It drew up the first “Index.” 

No other council met under more difficult circumstances. Francis I, King of France, 
tried continually to thwart it, even going so far as to block the attendance of the 
French bishops. A dispute between Pope Clement VII and Charles V, the Holy Roman 
Emperor, put off the opening for several years. Furthermore, even when the Council 
finally got under way, it faced several delays, owing partly to the fact that an cecumen- 
ical council is automatically suspended at the death of the reigning pope and can be 
reconvened only at the express wish of his successor. 

Nor did any other council face quite as serious a threat to the unity of Christendom. 
Martin Luther was still alive when the Council opened (he died the following year), 
and his false doctrines were spreading rapidly throughout Christian Europe. Many 
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abuses within the Church needed correction; many points of Catholic doctrine chal- 
lenged by Luther and the other Protestant “reformers” needed clarifying. 

The Council of Trent faced these challenges boldly. One of many examples of 
its responsible, fair and thorough approach was its consideration of a central Lutheran 
contention: that man could be “justified,” i.e., saved, by faith alone. Sixty-one general 
congregations and 44 other congregations debated the issue. Discussion was lengthy 
and animated, sometimes stormy. But at the end of it, general agreement was reached: 
both faith and good works, the Council decreed, are required for salvation. 

Although it did not succeed in binding up the wounds of Christendom by bringing 


the Protestant sects back to the Church, the Council of Trent was a powerful demon- 
stration that despite the wounds a wonderful vitality remained in the Church. Its many 
disciplinary decrees laid the groundwork for genuine internal reform. Together with 
the great work of reform undertaken by the next three popes—Pius V, Gregory XIII 
and Sixtus V—the Council succeeded in eradicating the abuses within the Church to 
such an extent that, according to theologian Karl Adam, “Not one of Luther’s accusa- 
tions could justly be made today.” 
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Within the fortified walls of Avila, “City of Saints and Stones,” 
Saint Teresa was born on March 28, 1515, the daughter of a noble lord of Castile. 
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THE CARMELS 
OF SAINT TERESA 
OF AVILA 


Saint Teresa of Avila 


When in middle age Teresa of Avila set out to reform the Carmelite 

order to which she belonged, she became a storm center of 

16th-century Catholicism. No less a person than a papal nuncio wrote of her: “She is a 
disobedient, contumacious woman who promulgates pernicious doctrine under the pretense 
of devotion; leaves her cloister against the orders of her superiors and the decrees 

of the Councii of Trent; is ambitious and teaches theology as though she were a doctor 
of the Church, in contempt of the teaching of Saint Paul, who commanded women not to 
teach.” It is true that she was a strong-willed woman, as she needed to be if the 
reforms she advocated were to succeed. Yet such was her holiness that God continually 
manifested His grace in her by frequent visions in which she was caught up in ecstasy. 
Her autobiography, which she undertook only because her spiritual director ordered her 
to do so, ranks with Saint Augustine’s Confessions as a profound account of her journey 
toward sanctity. Together with her Interior Castle, it is a remarkable contribution 

to mystical theology. She was also both humble and realistic, with a delightful sense 
of humor. Born to a life of wealth, ease and culture, Teresa at 20 rejected all these, 
secretly left her father’s house one night and joined the Carmelites at Avila’s Convent 
of the Incarnation. She did so not because she was strongly attracted to the religious 
life; on the contrary, she had serious doubts about it. But 

finally she concluded that it was the safest way to 

avoid damnation. It was not until some 20 years later, in 1562, that she founded her 
first convent, that of St. Joseph at Avila, in which she and those who followed her 
sought to live more rigorously the original rule of Carmel. Thereafter, usually 

against opposition, she founded 16 other convents and effected a 

similar reform among the friars. Recently, by special permission of 

Pope Pius XII, photographer Yvonne Chevalier visited 

several of Saint Teresa’s convents to record, on , 

film, her impressions of daily life within their walls. 


A skull marks Saint Teresa’s place 
in the refectory of the°Carmel 
she founded at Malagon. 
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In the Carmels of Spain life goes on much as it did in Saint 

Teresa’s time, and the visitor to these convents can see the rules 

laid down by the Foundress being followed, four centuries later, by 
her daughters in Christ. A Sister wields a wooden clapper to wake 
the others for morning prayer. A novice kisses the scapular of the . 
Prioress, and one recalls Teresa’s words: “The principal thing in 
the government of women is . . . that they should understand that they 
have a head, who is not to be influenced by worldly standards, but 
who will preserve and insist on the fulfillment of all that pertains 

to religion, will punish anything to the contrary, and will see that 

in each monastery there is this special care.” 
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\ very holy woman, Saint Teresa was also a very practical one. 
Whether one of her Sisters sits quietly sewing in a corner of her cell, 
1 whether she is assigned to wash the earthenware bowls, she can 
neditate cn Saint Teresa’s words: “Jf your job is in the kitchen, 

don’t forget that Our Lord is there in the midst of the pots and pans!” 
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At recreation period, which they time with the 
aid of an ancient hourglass, the Sisters 

often spin, to the accompaniment of a piano 

or a mandolin. “Why do you wish me to write?” 
Saint Teresa replied to an importunate 
correspondent. “For the love of God, leave 

me to my spinning and to follow the exercises 
of the Community.” Believing that melancholy 
was no aid to sanctity, she often presided 

over songs and games in her convents. On one 
occasion, when a Sister complained that recreation 


time would be better spent in contemplation, 
Saint Teresa answered, “Go, daughter. Go and 
contemplate in your cell while your sisters 

and I make merry with the good Lord here!” 














a 








Each convent has three lay sisters, who wear 
blue and white striped aprons. “The one who is humblest 
and most mortified among you is the most spiritual.” 
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White-veiled novices sit together at the refectory table. Saint 
Teresa demanded that a woman who sought entry into the Carmelites 
come “with a bright intelligence, with good health, with a sense 
for practical things as well as with a good character.” 


The Carmelite menu is austere. 
“Leave all anxiety about food on 
one side, then, otherwise 
everything is lost.” 
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Sisters at choir in one of Saint Teresa’s Carmels. “The voices 
should betray more mortification than to suggest 
that the Sisters are performing for those who are listening.” 
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Reparation for the sins of the world is a paramount Carmelite objective. “Jt seems 
to me that He prizes more a single soul, which with our industry and prayer 
we, by His mercy, gain for Him, than any other service that we are able to render Him.” 
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LITERATURE 





SIGRID 


HER POWERFUL NOVELS GIVE A REALISTIQN 
OF MEDIEV AKC. 





T was with the publication in America in 1929 of 
| Kristin Lavransdatter, a trilogy which had appeared 
in Norway from 1920 to 1922, that Norwegian novelist 
Sigrid Undset began that steady growth in reputation and 
affection which has by now raised her head and shoulders 
above any novelist the United States could boast of during 
that period. It is a safe prophecy to say that when most 
of the U. S. novelists who were then prominent—Zane 
Grey, Sinclair Lewis, Edith M. Hull, Harold Bell Wright— 
are forgotten, Sigrid Undset will be read and treasured. 
She has been called one of the great “seminal novelists”— 
those who have tapped new and vital: sources, who have 
approached the whole problem of the artistic representation 
of human life with new richness, new depth, new vision. 
What precisely is this seminal quality about her work? 
After all, she was dealing in her great works with just what 
all other novelists ought to be dealing with. Her passionate 
concern, as she has written of herself, was “human rela- 
tionships and the fates of men and women.” What was 
new or different in her approach to these great and funda- 
mental themes? It was simply—but how importantly !—the 
total Christian and Catholic integration of her view. It is 
probable that in no major creative author since Dante 
has the purity and majesty of the Christian concept of 
man’s relationship to God and his fellow man so dominated 
and controlled an author’s mind and pen. 

This is so, first, because Sigrid Undset was peculiarly 
equipped by temperament and study (and prepared by 
God’s grace) to seize upon and make real and vivid to 
herself the singular beauty and majesty of that concept. 
She was born (May 20, 1882) the daughter of Ingvald 
Undset, a famous archeologist, and she grew up steeped 
in the history and literature of her country. The sagas of 
ancient Norseland made a vivid impression on her and 
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Sigrid Undset 
shortly before her death 


UNDSET 


IND VIVID ACCOUNT 
CANDINAVIAN LIFE 
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Sigrid at one year 


THE UNDSETS 


Ingvald, her father 


at an early age she became the narrator of wonderful fairy 
tales to her younger sisters. In addition to that, and prob- 
ably even more important in her future development as a 
novelist (as it certainly was in her growth toward the 
Church), was the influence of her very religious grand- 
father, Halvor Undset. Of him she wrote: “It was somehow 
frightening that a man could love God as grandfather did.” 
Her father was not so religious, but his scholar’s mind 
cherished a deep respect for Christianity, which he said 
“must still remain the most significant factor in the develop- 
ment of the world.” Sigrid’s mother, Charlotte, was devoted 
to home and children, and if her religious convictions did 
not in her earlier days run very deep, they were such that 
she became a Catholic in later life. 

Sigrid began to feel early that there was something wrong 
with the Lutheran Christianity in which she was being 
raised. Strangely enough (those will think who find her 
novels too earthily “realistic”), what started her revolt 
against Lutheranism, according to her latest biographer, 
A. H. Winsnes, was its treatment of the Sixth Command- 
ment. Chastity, she felt, was regarded in this treatment as 
“something negative, not as a positive virtue, implying 
perhaps a development of spiritual possibilities with a 
higher aim than simply that of being a useful asset in the 
marriage market. In this contact with the world of religion 
she received in gffect no impression of the exalted and 
saintly.” 

She was later to come to the realization that “like every 
other virtue, chastity is in reality an intellectual concept 
and not a physical reality. It means love for everything 
immaculate and steadfast, aversion to everything which 
a man feels himself sullied in touching . . . it is a passion 
for intellectual beauty.” 

It was this innate craving for the “exalted and saintly” 
that was activated and channelled as she began to make 
closer contact with the Catholic Church. Such a craving 
is manifest in many of her writings before her conversion, 
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Charlotte, her mother 


She saw the holiness of family life capable of realizati n 
much more gloriously in the Christian community than -n 
the old family-society of pre-Christian Norwegian lie. 
An early novel of hers, Spring, centers around the conce >t 
of home, and all the characters are portrayed and evaluat«d 
in so far as they live up to the responsibilities of home- 
making. One of the many addresses she gave, for example, 
is entitled “On the duty of parents to live their lives in a 
way which makes it possible for children to honor their 
father and mother.” As far back as this in Sigrid Undset s 
development, we can see the germ of the great family-sagas 
on which her fame rests so securely. 

Akin to this craving for the “exalted and the saintly.” 
and this deep reverence for the soundness of the Christian 
home, was Sigrid Undset’s attraction to discipline and 
order. When discussing some Lutheran religious writers 
and contrasting them to “Catholic authors, both old and 
new,” she realizes that “once poured out of the form of 
the Roman Church, the whole of Christianity has on me 
the effect of an unsuccessful, burst omelette.” Again, the 
Church “is the bearer of those ideals which cannot die—- 
the majority of men do not succeed in living in accordance 
with them, but they always rediscover after a time that 
they cannot live without them.” 

All these threads drew gradually and naturally together 
into a firm cable that was to tie her fast and. devotedly 
and passionately to the Church. How deep her faith was 
and how long before it had been at work in coloring her 
viewpoint in the great medieval novels is perhaps hinte | 
at in this passage in which she described her feelings whi! 
at Easter service at the church on Monte Cassino in Ital’. 
It was the Easter of 1925; she had been received into a 
Church on Nov. 24, 1924: 


All these tens of thousands in the church, believer: 


and doubters and unbelievers, the prayerful and th: 
curious, good Catholics and bad Catholics—the firs: 
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pope in his tomb and all the popes who are at rest 
around him, and the last pope who kneels in prayer, 
while around him now prayers rise up from this 
church like the flood-tide. The prayers spread them- 
selves like an atmosphere over thoze who pray and 
those who do not pray, as does the cry that mounts 
up to all those who have gone before, innumerable 
myriads of dead Christians, begging that they too 
will pray with us. I cannot explain it properly: it is, 
I feel, as if the names of ideas that I have accepted 
purely with my intellect were suddenly illumined by 
an object-lesson. The Christian congregation, the 
catholicity of the Church, the communion of the 
saints, the relative reality of time and space and, 
outside the eggshell, the absolute reality of eternity, 
the untold souls who have lived through the ages, 
each of them imprisoned in the ravelled net of his 
own self, from which no doctrine can set us free, 
only God, and only He by dying on a cross. One can 
recognize it as the only thing that makes sense in the 
end: one can understand it, but sometimes it seems 
as if one can see it . . . Something of the kind I can 
see this evening—the fleetingness of time and every 
event, the reality of eternity and of the spirit; but 
actually I see it bare of ceremony, as a sober truth— 
even so, it is no less overwhelming. 


Even before this point of her religious development 
Sigrid Undset had begun her greatest novel, Kristin 
Lavransdatter. Her approach was realistic, and by that 
is meant both her grasp of the historical settings and back- 
ground and her literary style. It had too long been the 
siyle to view the Middle Ages through the ‘rosy spectacles 
0: Romanticism, which showed the period as a sort of 
dream-world, crowded with castles and knights and jousts, 
bet inhabited by few real and convincing people. At the 
same time, however, that approach did succeed in realizing 
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that the religious idea that dominated the Middle Ages was 
the real basis for the unity of Europe, and that the Middle 
Ages had, accordingly, to be written about under their own 
assumptions. History cannot be written backwards. 

But Sigrid Undset was faced with another problem as 
well, Scandinavia had too long been regarded, even by 
those who began to see the unifying force of the medieval 
idea, as a corner of Europe that lay outside the mainstream 
of Christian civilization. Consequently, the heroic age of the 
north countries was conceived to be the age of the Vikings. 
Of this view, Sigrid Undset wrote: “To suggest that the 
outlook of the Norse people before their contact with 
Christianity was one of radiant and imbecile optimism— 
a kind of genial faith, shining and vacant, full of rude 
fighting valor—is a pretty unimaginative representation.” 

It was to set the whole picture right in an artistic way 
that Sigrid Undset projected her medieval novels, She 
spared herself no effort in delving into every aspect of the 
Catholic period in Norwegian history. She wanted to know 
not only the visible records—the architecture and art—but 
first and foremost the “common life of the people and their 
relationship with religion.” And what she found—and 
portrayed most magnificently—is summed up admirably 
in Mr. Winsnes’ study: 


[The Christian of the Middle Ages] might be over- 
come by self-seeking and covetousness and avarice 
for the goods of this world, he might raise himself 
defiantly against God’s will, or bury himself deep in 
life’s thorn-bush; but still he knew that his was the 
guilt and that in the end there was no trust to be put 
in self-made ideas and dreams of how the world 
should be ordered. Medieval men might be besotted 
and slothful and almost dead in their faith—but when 
they were roused they had no doubt that the way God 
appointed for them was the way they had to go, 
whether they wished it or not. 








This is the crucial point to be kept in mind when reading 
the great Undset medieval novels—this and the point made 
above that her dominant loves (which led her to the 
Church) were reverence, duty and chastity. Her greatest 
work was always concerned with sin, guilt and reparation 
—and sexual sin played a great part in it, as indeed it plays 
a great part in life in any age—perhaps a greater part in 
the more outspoken Middle Ages than in a period where 
sex is more a subject for jokes and sniggers than for agony 
and glory. 

But Sigrid Undset never wrote about sex in a man- 
ner that is itself a degradation of sex. When Kristin falls in 
love with Erlend Nikolausson, they swear to be true to one 
another. Erlend says: “May God forsake me if woman 
or maid ever rests in my arms before I can possess you 
with law and honor—you say it, too.” She replies: “May 
God forsake me if ever I take another man in my arms as 
long as I live.” Thus purely begun, their love gets pas- 
sionately out of hand and leads to murder. But their guilt 
is there, not a thing to be shrugged away, and as Kristin 
kneels before the altar to wed Erlend she prays silently: 
“Holy King Olav, I cry to you. I pray to you for help 
among all the host of heaven, for I know that above every- 
thing you love the righteousness of God. I call upon you 
to watch over the innocent in my womb. Turn away God’s 
wrath from this innocent one, turn it on me, for the Lord’s 
dear sake.” These are the accents of a sinner; they are not 
the accents of an age that commits probably the greatest 
sin by rationalizing sin out of existence. They are the 
accents of one who is enmeshed _in the imperious toils of 
flesh; they are not the accents of one who has deified 
the flesh. 


A PRIORI, Sigrid Undset could not write in any degrad- 
ing way, for the role of the Church in the civilizing 
process of northern Europe bulks large in all her medieval 
work—and the Church was engaged precisely in elevating 
and supernaturalizing the ideals of those ages on the family. 
the home, the sanctity of human life, the sacredness of sex. 

There is not space enough to recount, even in summary 
fashion, the total achievement of Sigrid Undset in the field 
of fiction, let alone her work in history, hagiography, the 
essay—and even in juvenile literature, of which her Sigurd 
and His Brave Companions is a superb example. 

There is space, however, for a few remarks about her 
later years. She became increasingly, in the years between 
the wars, a prophet of the twin night that was to blanket 
Europe—the Nazi night and the Communist. She was at 
pains to point out how this modern night differed from 
the paganism of ancient times. The old paganism “was a 
love-poem to a God who remained hidden, or it was an 
attempt to gain the favor of the divine powers whose 
presence man felt about him.” In a word, ancient paganism 
was at base religious. But the new paganism, that of the 
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Nazi and the Communist? She saw it, says her biographer, 
“as a declaration of war against a God Who has revealed 
Himself. The new mythology is most concerned with 
fabling God out of the world by new declarations of man s 
power and achievement.” 

She saw the new mythology at its diabolical work when 
her native land was invaded by the Nazis. She saw it in 
the destruction of her town and home. She felt it mo: 
deeply in the death of her son Anders, who fell in action 
against the Nazis. It was this Godless force that made her 
a wanderer through Sweden, Japan, the United States, we - 
comed everywhere as a great artist, a great Christia:. 
but at home nowhere outside her beloved Norway, whic: 
she knew best because she knew the glorious times whe : 
the Church had leavened Norwegian life. If not at hom: 
here, she nevertheless admired the United States. Here i; 
what she had to say about the “American way of life”: 


The more I see of America, the more I admire th: 
men who . . . created the United States and the mor: 
knowledge I should like to have of them. The found: 
tion laid by “The Founding Fathers” is withou' 
doubt one of the great wonders of the world .. . 
Sometimes when I hear Americans ridiculing “the 
old school tie men” from other countries, I cannot 
help thinking of Washington and Jefferson and their 
nearest contemporaries—all men of the same civiliza- 
tion and tradition as the “old school tie’—and of 
what the world owes to the careful fostering of their 
genius or talent. 


If there is still a spiritual content at the heart of the “Amer- 
ican dream,” she thought, it was due to such men, trained 
in such a tradition. And of run-of-the-mill Americans, she 
said: “They wear their ideals boldly on their sleeve; it is 
no embarrassment for them to show kindness.” Certainly 
her ideals, which are so boldly and uncompromisingly and 
movingly Catholic, were worn on her sleeve and written 
deep into all her monumental literary work. One vivid 
manifestation of her practical Christianity was her active 
interest during her stay in the U. S. (1940-1945) in the 
Negro problem and in the work of the Catholic Interracial 
Council in New York. 

She returned to Norway in 1945 and at last settled down 
in Lillehammer. There she died on June 10, 1949, con- 
vinced even in the dark times that surrounded her and 
the world that “the springs which have refreshed man’s 
soul on earth may become muddy and turbid—God knows 
for how long a time—but I do not believe that they can 
be dried up forever.” It can be truly said that her gre:t 
novels especially, in so far as literature can play the rol:, 
are a glorious and permanent testimony to—and contribi'- 
tion to—the ever-flowing springs that refresh man’s sov'. 

——Haroip C. GarpIner, S.!. 
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Sigrid Undset is buried beside her son in the graveyard of the 
wooden chapel at Mesnalien, near her home town of Lillehammer. 
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The author of the following factual account 
prefers to remain anonymous.—Ed. 


E was two hours old when the nurse 
H brought him in to get acquainted with 
his father. It was midnight, I remember, 
and his blond, peach-fuzz hair seemed to shine 
like a halo in the dim light of the bedside lamp. 
He opened one eye. 
“Hi, son!” said my husband. 
Son, unimpressed, went back to sleep. 
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That was seventeen years ago. During the 
years since that night, our san never said, “Hi, 
Pop!” 

When he was about five months old, we went 
over to my sister-in-law’s for supper. We took the 
baby in his basket, toting the usual infant para- 
phernalia. During the evening, a door slammed, 
blown shut by the wind. My sister-in-law men- 
tioned that such a loud noise should have startled 
the baby. Even though it didn’t wake him up, she 
insisted, he should have stirred a bit. 





















































“Perhaps,” she suggested, “you ought to ask 
the doctor about his ears. I’ve noticed it before 
—I don’t think he hears very well.” 

Her “experienced mother” attitude had 
amused and annoyed me before. 

“Of course, she’s wrong!” we laughed on the 


way home. 

But I asked the doctor about it the next time 
Jimmie went in for a check-up. 

Our doctor had a porcupine personality an‘! 
nobody in town asked him to go out at nigh 
unless it was really an emergency. But now h- 
was neither: gruff nor testy. There was onl: 
gentleness in his voice as he said to me, “Ther 
are times I wish I’d decided to be a plumber. 
This is one of them. I’ve known you ever since 
I spanked your bottom when you first came into 
the world. Now I’m going to tell you straight— 
the child is mentally defective.” 

He went on explaining, but I hardly heard 
him. Those terrible, incredible words wheeled 
around in my brain like trick photography. 

“Common sense” reasserted itself by the time 
I got home. After all, I thought, he’s just a 
country doctor and doctors make mistakes. 
They’re only human. That’s what it was—just 
a fantastic mistake. Of course. Best to get this 
nonsense settled right now. It wasn’t likely that 
Fate had stacked the cards against us in this ten- 
thousand-to-one shot, not when we’d loved hav- 
ing our child, not when we’d loved God in our 
hearts all our lives. 

Thus whistling in the dark, we began a long 
and weary odyssey in search of the reassurance, 
the hope we were sure we’d find somewhere. 

Now the thought of deafness was a consola- 
tion. That was it. Maybe our sister-in-law was 
right and Jimmie was merely deaf. 

The ear specialist was thorough and he was 
kind. And he wouldn’t accept a fee. Neither did 
he offer any consolation. 

We next invaded the fabulous waiting room 
of a New York biochemist who had been rec- 
ommended to us by a lady poet. The fee was ten 
dollars a minute for five minutes. 

So we traveled from city to city, clinic to 
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clinic. Jimmie slept en route in his basket in the 
hack of the car. How about So-and-so, the noted 
pediatrician? Or a brain man? How about a psy- 
chiatrist? 

We were following a will-o’-the-wisp named 
Hope, Hope, beckoning, tantalizing us along a 
cruel path of successive disappointments. We 
were tenderfoots lost in the forest, always com- 
‘ng back to where we started from, and still lost. 

I suppose that inside, in our secret thoughts, 
we had conceded to the inevitable truth long be- 
‘ore Mary was born. My husband never went 
into the nursery. Whenever I carried little Jim- 
nie through the rest of the house, my husband 
«fected a sudden intense preoccupation with the 
iiewspaper or suddenly had to go down to the 
corner drugstore for cigarettes. 

I resented this, nourishing some bitter thoughts 
«bout my husband’s callousness. This was a mis- 
conception I later most humbly apologized for. 
i'd forgotten that fathers like to take sons fishing 
and to football games. I’d forgotten that my hus- 
band was to be denied, for a while, the fun, the 
whimsical impracticality of buying an electric 
train he could play with even before our son 
was old enough to know the difference between a 
transformer and a caboose. 

Yes, I thought, selfish in my own introduction 
to sorrow, here I am bearing the burden all by 
myself. I was pregnant again, too. It was a long 
time before I was understanding enough to real- 
ize that my husband was only putting up a front 
to defend himself from the sorrow I should have 
shared with him more fully. 

Little Jimmie was two years old when Mary 
was born. And Mary entered the world with a 
curtsey—a charming, bright, amiable child. She 
squalled with a virtuosity that she’s displayed in 


everything else she’s done since then. In a few 


months, she had caught up with little Jimmie. 
She was alert, curious, merry. 

Still rationalizing, because we needed the 
house to fall on us before we admitted the truth 


articulately, we thought: “Mary’s a prodigy!” - 


Not: “Jimmie’s defective!” 
But Mary continued to develop. She was like 
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sunshine. And the contrast became so great that 
even we could no longer ignore the facts—except 
for Mary, things were dark. The wolf in the fable 
had arrived. 3 

We put it on the line with ourselves now— 
nothing human, no skilled hands, no medicine, 
nothing, will repair our son’s congenital defects. 
But, and we were off on another tangent of Hope, 
if there isn’t a physical, a natural solution, 
there’s always God. God works miracles all the 
time. Even atheists wonder about Lourdes. 

I spent hour after weary hour, depending on 
prayer to help me teach Jimmie how easy it 
was to put one block on top of another. There 
was nothing to it. 

Jimmie never did it. Not once. And then I’d 
think rebelliously, God? God is out to lunch! 

Now we were desolate, seemingly bereft. 
When God isn’t there by your side, no one is. 
God was a bully. God wasn’t interested. God 
didn’t know what He was doing. 

These dreadful thoughts wrenched me. Little 
Jimmie, old enough now to go to kindergarten, 
cooed in his crib. He’d never bring me home a 
crayon picture of a house askew and a dispro- 
portionately big matchstick. man standing in 
front. 

Sometimes at night I’d look out of the window, 
wondering how One who ordered the stars with 
such marvelous efficiency could fail to intervene 
in what frgm His point of view must certainly be 
a little, little thing. He had only to think and our 
problem would be solved. 

As Jimmie cried, and he cried almost all the 
time, the sound became a poignant symbol of 













world sorrow, attuned to the eternal note of hu- 
man sadness. I thought now beyond my present, 
personal grief. Universal sorrow now became 
my individual concern. I was part of it. My heart 
tried to scrutinize the wherefores of wars, disease, 
evil, corruption of the unwholesome world. At 
this emotional nadir, I was closer, we were closer 
than we knew to happiness. For we were shifting 
our thoughts now to the Outside. 

Our third child, another girl, was a “blue 
baby.” Only artificial respiration kept her alive 
long enough to be baptized. I couldn’t cry now. 
I didn’t feel like crying. I experienced only 
apathy and numbness. Life wasn’t worth the 
trouble now. Might as well treat it as a joke, even 
though the joke’s on you. But I prayed all the 
same. I prayed, I bargained with God. Only let 
this new little baby live and I'll call it even, 


God. Hardly a way to pray, I admit—but little. 


Blanche lived and grew up normally. (The other 
day she won a scholarship.) 

When I got home from the hospital this time, 
we decided that because of the constant care the 
new, delicate baby would need, it would be best 
to let Jimmie go to a little hospital that had 
been recommended to us. The doctor gave him 
a barbital tablet to keep him quiet en route to 
his temporary new home. The door closed as my 
husband picked him up, and we said good-bye 
for now. Jimmie never came home again. 


M RS. F., the woman who ran the hospital, was 
a widow with six children of her own, a 
trained nurse who could have concentrated on 
lucrative private cases. Instead she chose to take 
in twenty children like Jimmie—she took them 
for nothing if one couldn’t pay. We paid ten dol- 
lars a week. And when Jimmie needed oxygen one 
time, she wouldn’t let us pay for it. 

As soon as I felt well enough to visit Jimmie, 
I went to the hospital. Jimmie didn’t remember 
me now. 


Mrs. F. took me into the ward. She showed me . 


the little patients. I said the wrong thing: 
““Wouldn’t they be lovely if...” 





Before I could finish, she said, stroking the 
monstrous head of a tiny hydrocephalic infa:tt, 
“They are lovely. God sent them, didn’t He?” 

All the way home I kept thinking—and how 
happily I was thinking, “He’s lovely! He’s lo: <- 
ly! Because God made Him!” 

Some of our friends didn’t understand hoy 
my husband and I could be happy. They didr’t 
understand why we visited Jimmie so seldom 
nor why there was laughter in our house. 

But we laughed because we prayed for : 
miracle and our “miracle” came to pass. |: 
doesn’t look like the one we prayed for. It’s s» 
much better. 

And this is our miracle. Our tragedy was no 
a tragedy at all. It was instead the instrumen 
through which God enriched and deepened th: 
meaning of life for us. It brought us from shal- 
low, materialistic purposelessness to seas of spir- 
itual understanding. Now we think we can truly 
“feel with”, which is the essence and significance 
of sympathy. If we are kinder it is because kind- 
ness meant so much to us when we were on the 
receiving end of it. 


O UR SON’S LIFE is a constant prayer for us. It 

is a life of innocence in a world where 
innocence and goodness are the rarest, the mos! 
precious commodities. We don’t think Jimmie’s 
life has been useless. Rather it has been a 
spiritually efficient life, a life that went unerring- 
ly to the purpose of existence: the salvation of 
one’s soul. Jimmie, like rainbows and flowers and 
sunsets, turns all our thoughts to God. 

And not only have we these spiritual enhance 
ments in our lives, we have also encountered 
surprisingly, temporal ones, too—a sensitization, 
for instance, to God in His works, in His star: 
and seas, His presence in the Blessed Sacrament 
Through Jimmie, we have an increased capacit\ 
for human joy in our other children. 

Our mentally defective child did all these 
things for us. He does them now for us in < 
particularly advantageous position. For he diec 


the other day. 
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CHRIST 
THE KING 


GIANT STATUE of Chris 
stands atop Sierra de Cristo Rey. 
The figure itself is 27 feet high. 


Each year, on the last Sunday of October, the feast of Christ the King, 
crowds of pilgrims from all the surrounding countryside come to Sierra 
de Cristo Rey, the Mountain of Christ the King. The peak stands in the 
historic Pass of the North on the United States-Mexico border, three 
miles from downtown El] Paso, Texas. On its summit, 4576 feet above 
sea level, stands a mammoth statue of Christ on the cross, erected in 
1939 by the people of the El Paso diocese. - 

The mountain stands at the intersection of three states: Texas, New 
Mexico and the Mexican state of Chihuahua. Pilgrims, some on foot, 
some riding on the backs of burros, follow. the rugged four-mile trail up 
the side of Sierra de Cristo Rey, pausing along the way at the fourteen 
small crosses which represent the Way of the Cross. A special altar has 
been erected at the base of the statue. 

The origins of the huge monument, largest of its kind on the North 
American continent, go back to 1933, when Pope Pius XI called on 
parishes throughout the world to commemorate the 19th centennial of 
Our Lord’s death on Calvary. From his bedroom window Father Lourdes 
F. Costa, pastor of San Jose de Cristo Rey parish in Smeltertown, Texas, 
could see the peak, then known as Cerro de Muleros (Mountain of the 
Muleteers). Shortly after the Holy Father’s appeal, Father Costa and 
100 of his parishioners climbed the mountain, surveyed the magnificent 
view, and decided that here was the spot where they would build a 
monument to Christ. First they erected a wooden cross, later a metal 
one. With the aid of a diocesan appeal by Bishop Anthony J. Shuler, 
then Bishop of El Paso, they finally were able to go ahead with plans 
for the present monument. 

First they faced a tremendous engineering problem. Sixty-seven 
blocks of sandstone, with a total weight of 30 tons, had to be hauled up 
the side of Sierra de Cristo Rey. To carve the face of Christ, sculptor 
Urbici Soler had to stand some distance down the slope to get the proper 
perspective. From there he called out instructions to an assistant. who 
stood on a scaffold and sketched in the outlines Soler would follow in 
his carving. Using an air chisel, Soler worked intermittently for a year 
to finish the work. 
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HE UNITE 





The United Nations recewed its charter eight years ago this month. S»mapec 


represents a threat to America’s way of life, v anghi: 





to withdraw from it. Others see the U1) aga p 





evils. With these contradictory views 1 nu 


asked Father Jerome D’Souza, S.J., who served agin 


delegation to the UN in 1949 and again in 1951, to teljoh 


Nations is a big talking center incapable 

of effective work for peace. Armaments 
have increased, aggression in many quarters has not béen 
prevented, violation of treaties and solemn engagements 
goes on as before by Powers which have armed strength. 
How many of the countries which have signed the UN 
Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
maintain democratic liberties, ensure freedom of elections, 
guarantee religious and cultural liberty? These words will 
sound like a mockery to millions living behind the Iron 
Curtain. The whole enterprise therefore seems to be a waste 
of time and a colossal waste of money. 

Not only does the UN seem ineffective in this negative 
way, but worse still, it affords the Soviet group a splendid 
platform for its propaganda, for the systematic repetition 
of its customary accusations which do not fail to make 
some impression on countries inclined to be neutral in 
the East-West struggle. This is particularly true of the 
Asian countries and of the colonial people, who are not 
indifferent to Russia’s claim to be the champion of back- 
ward people and of the “victims of imperialism.” 

Russia has repeatedly defeated by the exercise of the 
veto measures supported by the vast majority of the United 
Nations. By the exercise of the same veto she keeps out 


T HERE is a growing feeling that the United 
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of the UN Catholic powers like Ireland, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. 

She is even suspected of using the Organization to foster 
fifth column activities in the United States, and to secure 
a free hand, under international protection, for the Ameri- 
can officials tainted with Communism. 

Some of the declared objectives of the UN seem to imply 
a power to limit national sovereignty and bind the U.S.A. 
to agreements which Congress would be morally obliged 
to accept and which it would not be able to repudiate 
without international complications. This issue came to 
the fore at the time of the discussions on the Covenants 
on Human Rights. Foreseeing the. difficulty, the American 
Delegation threw all its influence in favor of drawing up 
two Covenants, one for Political Rights and the other fo: 
Social, Economic and Cultural Rights. The Covenant on 
Social and Cultural Rights implies undertakings which in- 
volve far-reaching social and economic legislation whic! 
the Congress would never have accepted. The resolution 
in favor of two Covenants sponsored by the U.S.A., India. 
Belgium and Lebanon was passed by the General Assembly) 
in 1951 after prolonged discussion. Actually the U.S.A 
has declared its opposition to signing either of the Cove- 
nants. The Bricker Amendment, which has received con- 
siderable support in Congress, is intended to limit the 
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Jerome D’Souza, S.J. 


S mapeople, believing that the UN 


v ankhis country 





I] aga possible cure-all for the world’s 
ws ignind, the editors of JUBILEE 


ed az member of India’s 


9 telavhat he thinks about the United Nations. 





power of the Executive to enter into such international 


ex-President Hoover suggested that it might be better to 


and 
agreements, reconstitute it, excluding from it the obstructing Soviet 
ster The activities of some of the UN’s Affiliated Agencies Bloc. More recently, the late Senator Taft declared that 
ure irritate Catholic opinion very sharply. The personnel of the to achieve the ends of American policy the U.S.A. might 
eri- World Health Organization (WHO) includes men and have to bypass the UN and “go it alone.” What should 
women who are definitely committed to disseminating Catholics think of all this? 
ply methods of artificial birth control and they even tried, hap- Let me say at once that if it is a question of reconstitut- 
A. pily without success, to secure a majority vote in favor of ing the international organization so as to include only 
ped it at WHO’s plenary session two years ago. The activities of | those who are in fundamental agreement on international 
ate UNESCO have come in for even sharper criticism. This questions, there is no need to have a costly organization 
to agency’s publications have been accused of weakening at all. The ordinary diplomatic channels would suffice to 
nts the sense of patriotism among young people, and one or __ settle emergent problems. And if indeed such an organiza- 
can two states in America have already banned their use in tion of democratic nations were set up, it would look like 
up their schools. a full dress alliance against the Soviet Bloc. It would breed 
for Lastly the long, drawn-out Korean war, its harrowing more mutual suspicion and increase sevenfold the chances 
on tale of destruction in Korea and the staggering total of | of war. No, it is the very existence of divergent points of 
in- casualties, seem to demonstrate the UN’s incapacity to view and the clash of interests among nations which make 
icl end quickly an aggression the guilt of which the whole _a world organization necessary. However sharp the contro- 
ior free world was agreed in condemning. And though an __ versies and however deep the opposition, an international 
lia. armistice has now been signed, final pacification of the organization gives people a chance of sitting around a 
bly unhappy country still seems far off, and must depend on common table and talking over their differences before 
A smoothing out the endless complexities of UN politics. resorting to action. 
ve: For all these reasons, there is a feeling that if the UN In sober truth, the very existence of divergencies and 
on- is to do good work some radical change in its constitution | oppositions makes the need for a world machinery for 
the and method of procedure is necessary. Some two years ago _ peace all the more imperative. It is a trite thing to say 
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that the world is shrinking and that distances have been 
annihilated. But we do not realize the political and civic 
implications of this. It means that no nation can act any 
longer in isolation; that the activity of any state will 
have, sooner or later, its repercussion on the rest of the 
comity of nations. Therefore it will be difficult if not im- 
possible to limit future wars to local conflagrations. When 
we think of the destructive power of the atom bomb and 
the hydrogen bomb and reflect on the awful prospect of 
mass annihilation which a global war implies, we must 
affirm that it would be a crime against humanity and the 
negation of the spirit of Christianity if mankind did not 
make every effort to rule out the likelihood, if not the 
possibility, of such a war. From bitter experience most of 
the “victor” nations of World War II have learned that in 
terms of human misery and postwar dislocation of life, the 
War was as disastrous to them as to the vanquished nations. 
Utopian as it may sound at the present day, we have no 
option but to work earnestly and doggedly for the realiza- 
tion of some form of world government. I do not mean 
a world government which implies the suppression of 
nationalities and of the role of patriotism in life, but a 
central world authority. to ensure harmony and the reign 
of law among nations, with authority to enforce its de- 
cisions. 

This objective accords fully with the ideals of Ca- 
tholicism. In the spiritual order, in the realm of God, that 
ideal of world government is realized in the Church. It is 
an organization which is both international and supra- 
national. It has authority which no one questions. It makes 
the fullest allowance for the claims of national autonomy 
in government. It allows the widest diversity of cultures 
under the sternest uniformity of faith and morals. Though 
it has a unitary government, it is also, in a real sense, 
a “world federation of Churches.” 


HAT has been achieved in the realm 
W:: God is possible of achievement in 
the realm of Caesar also. If it is right 
to pray and toil for the ideal of “one fold and one shep- 
herd,” it cannot be ignoble to strive for “one world.” And 
the “one world” is possible of realization even in the not- 
too-distant future in the sense of securing the uniform 
rule of law the world over, a rule of law which will elimi- 
nate the tyrannies of personal and party domination. Cath- 
olics therefore will not be surprised to note that the 
Church has not only encouraged all efforts at interna- 
tional cooperation, but that Pope Pius XII has spoken 
with cordial approval of the efforts of those striving for 
a world government. 

Now with all its defects and shortcomings, the UN is 
the beginning of world government insofar as that ideal 
is acceptable and practicable. It is of course not the first 
attempt in that direction. There was the Hague Peace 
Conference of 1899, which was the first to discuss in a 
systematic way methods of international cooperation for 
promoting peace among nations. Then there was the 
League of Nations, with all its defects a truly grandiose 
conception, mainly due to the idealism of President Wilson. 
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The makers of the UN have profited by the experience 
and the mistakes of the League of Nations. And though 
now it is increasingly the custom to dwell on the UN’s 
failures and defects, a fair evaluation of what it has posi- 
tively achieved will show that it has not been the total 
failure that some would make it out to be. Let us review 
rapidly some of the more outstanding achievements of the 
United Nations. 

The Arab-Israeli clash in Palestine four years ago was 
one of the most dangerous of postwar events. It might 
easily have set aflame the whole of the Middle East—a 
vital, strategic area whose immense oil resources make it 
a focus of worldwide economic interests. The Arab-Israeli 
War might have touched off a world war easily. It was the 
intervention of the UN which saved the world from this 
catastrophe. In the process of settling the dispute, one of 
the ablest and noblest of UN mediators, Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, sacrificed his life. The settlement brought credit io 
another great servant of the UN, the distinguished Ameri- 
can, Ralph Bunche. The fifth General Assembly took up 
the question where the Mediator had left it, and decreed 
the internationalization of Jerusalem and the Holy Places. 
That this resolution has not been implemented is an out- 
standing example of the executive weakness of the UN 
which no one denies. But as far as it went, the pacification 
of Palestine represents one of the UN’s highest achieve- 
ments. 


should be attributed to the intervention 

of the UN is the settlement of the dis- 
pute between Indonesia and Holland, and the former’s 
subsequent admission into the UN. The question was 
mainly one that affected the two powers, but in the dispute 
the principles of the Charter were involved and there was 
a threat to peace if delay or prolonged hostilities blocked 
a settlement. India and Australia brought the matter up 
before the United Nations. A UN Goodwill Mission was 
constituted, and its services were largely utilized by the 
two opposing sides in arriving at the final and happy 
settlement. The Secretary General of the UN could at the 
end of the conflict say with perfect justice: “Persistent 
efforts by the United Nations at conciliation in Indonesia 
were major factors in the achievement of independence 
by the Republic of Indonesia, through peaceful agreement 
with The Netherlands.” 

Kashmir was another trouble spot. The clash between 
India and Pakistan might have led to the most far-reaching 
complications. It is a strategic area of the highest impor- 
tance between India, the Arab world, Russia and China. 
India appealed to the United Nations. Mediation by the 
UN led to a cease fire and to agreement regarding the 
plebiscite which was to decide the ultimate status of Kash- 
mir. Although two years of continued negotiations and 
discussions in the Security Council could not bring abou! 
agreement on the conditions for holding the plebiscite. 
the extremely able work of Dr. Frank Graham, the UN 
Mediator, narrowed the field of disagreement. Recently 
the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan have themselves 
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come to an agreement which seems to remove the last 
obstacle to the plebiscite. 


the Korean struggle let me make a pass- 

ing reference to other grave matters 
in which the intervention of the UN overcame threats to 
peace. Among the earliest cases referred to the UN was 
the presence of British and French troops in Syria and 
Lebanon, and of Russian troops in Iran. The action of 
the UN led to the withdrawal of these troops from the 
three areas. For a long period Greece lived under threats 
to her independence and territorial integrity. The presence 
of a UN commission and its surveillance of the border 
prevented Greece from being swept behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Unfortunately the decision of the UN on the re- 
patriation of the Greek children who had been taken for 
security across the frontiers has not been carried out. 
except to some extent by Yugoslavia. Lastly, the gravest 
of all postwar threats to peace, the Berlin blockade, was 
ended by negotiations in which the UN played an im- 
portant part. 

The Korean War, the manner in which it was carried 
out, and now the conditions of the armistice and the 
prospects before the Political Commission which has to 
conclude a lasting peace, have sorely tried the patience 
of the U.S.A. and have seemed to many Americans to 
demonstrate the ineffectiveness of the UN rather than its 
power and capacity for good. But we must remember that 
this is the first instance ‘in which the principle of collective 
security has been acted upon on an imposing scale, and 
that but for the intervention of the UN, Communist ag- 
gression in Asia might have claimed many more victims. 
That the United States has had to bear the brunt of the 
fighting is not surprising if we consider not only the 
resources of the U.S.A. but also the fact that it was the 
power that had a force stationed in Korea. These men 
were the first to resist the aggression, even before the tech- 
nical declaration of aggression by the UN and the appeal 
to the other member nations to join forces in resisting it. 
The majority of the Allies in Korea were persuaded that 
the more aggressive carrying out of the campaign by 
bombing bases on the Chinese mainland—a step which a 
section of public opinion in the United States favored— 
would have led to a global conflagration. Finally there 
is the sore point about the agreement regarding the POWs 
unwilling to return to North Korea. The provision that 
they should be entrusted to a neutral commission during 
a certain period before they finally decide on where they 
will go has been described as a concession to the aggres- 
sors which amounts to a gross betrayal of the democratic 
cause. The question is no longer of practical importance 
because of the action of the South Korean government in 
releasing most of those prisoners on its own initiative, 
before the neutral commission could take charge of them. 
But quite apart from this, the plain fact is that the Com- 
munist side which had remained adamant on the point 
of getting back control of these prisoners has had to yield 
unconditionally on the point of principle. The invariable 
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and strongly affirmed principle of the United Nations is 
that prisoners and refugees anywhere should not be re- 
patriated forcibly when they have political opposition to 
the Government functioning in their own country. 

The UN work in relieving the needs of refugees has 
been warmly praised by the Holy See. It is precisely one 
of the types of work which the Holy See itself carried 
out during the war years. Another great philanthropic 
undertaking which has secured the unanimous support 
of all the members of the UN and the fullest collaboration 
of the Holy See is the work of UNICEF, the Children’s 
Emergency Fund, which has helped literally millions of 
children in all countries of the East and the West to struggle 
against disease and the effects of undernourishment, results 
again of the War and of the massive displacements of 
population which it caused. 

These are examples of the non-political activity of the 
UN which does not receive much publicity. Unlike the 
successes or the failures of the Security Council and the 
Political Committee, they do not occupy the headlines of 
the daily press. Then there is the work of the International 
Court. There are the achievements of the Trusteeship 
Council with its supervision of the Government of Trust 
Territories and its surveillance over the progress of all 
other non-self-governing territories. This Council too has 
sometimes come in for the sharpest criticism from the 
Colonial Powers. But there is no doubt that in general its 
work has mitigated the bitterness which colonial rule 
engenders and has hastened the process of preparing these 
politically backward people to assume a larger share in 
self government, but it also realizes the difficulties and 
responsibilities of the administering powers. The U.S.A. 
has generally found itself in agreement with this group. 
Most important of all, however, is the work of the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) and of its affiliated agen- 
cies. The WHO (World Health Organization) has its 
agents and doctors working in health or research centers 
in all backward countries and is contributing most effec- 
tively to the suppression of malaria, tuberculosis and the 
swift epidemics which take such a heavy toll of life in 
Asia and Africa. The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) has done great work in promoting better food 
production and better distribution. The International 
Labor Organization (ILO), the oldest of the specialized 
agencies, has a great record of work on behalf of the 
working class and has inspired most of the labor legis- 
lation of Governments in modern times. The UNESCO 
has a vast program of cultural exchange among the ad- 
vanced countries and a program of assistance to the back- 
ward countries, where UNESCO’s work for adult education 
and the spreading of literacy is one of the biggest achieve- 
ments of any of the affiliated agencies. 

It is along these lines also that the United States has 
conceived its grand program of Point Four Assistance 
which has done more than the discourses of politicians 
to make the world understand the true bearings of Amer- 
ican policy. I believe that people in the States, and perhaps 
also in Europe, do not realize the importance of these 
subsidiary activities of the UN. To realize them at their 
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full value, one has to see the effect of them in backward 
areas, in a country like India, for instance, whose national 
effort to overcome poverty and disease, and to improve 
standards of living for the masses by a vast program of 
sanitary, economic and educational improvement, are 
powerfully helped by the technical assistance and the 
financial help given by the UN and its agencies. 

Catholics will remember that the ECOSOC is linked up 
not only with those specialized international agencies which 
have an official status with the Governments which sub- 
sidize them, but also with a large number of non-Govern- 
mental agencies which are devoted to social and educa- 
tional work. Among these agencies which have a consulta- 
tive status with the ECOSOC, there are important Catholic 
organizations like the Catholic International Union for So- 
cial Service, international Catholic Press Union, the Inter- 
national Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, Pax Romana, 
Young Christian Workers (JOC), Childhood International 
Catholic Office, St. Joan’s International Social and Political 
Alliance, and the World Federation of Catholic Young 
Women and Girls. Most of these associations coordinate 
their activities through an annual Conference of Catholic 
International Organizations in which the Holy See takes 
the greatest interest. 


to the Soviet and its satellites a plat- 

form for their propaganda and the cer- 
tainty of a world press for the charges that they make, 
it is well to remember that this too has its counterpart, 
and that in that forum, and there alone, the Soviet is 
obliged to hear the other side in a manner which would 
be impossible elsewhere. It has been my good fortune to 
hear, in two General Assemblies and its Committees, some 
very powerful expositions of the policy of the free world 
in an atmosphere of the utmost gravity and seriousness. 
In 1949 several powers submitted human rights provisions 
of the peace treaties which they had signed. The reference 
was in particular to the religious persecutions in these 
countries, on which the trial of Cardinal Mindzsenty had 
focussed world-wide attention. The answer of the Soviet 
Bloc was that these were internal matters in which the 
UN had no jurisdiction. Rarely has the religious policy 
of the Communist countries been so severely and so uni- 
versally castigated as in the course of the debate on this 
resolution. The highlight of this discussion was a devastat- 
ing speech by the English delegate, Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
who refuted Mr. Vishinsky’s statements with opposite 
quotations from other speeches and writings of the same 
Mr. Vishinsky. For once the irrepressible Russian had no 
answer to make. 

In 1949 again, when the Soviet Powers brought their 
resolution on peace and for a Five Power Pact, and in- 
cluded in its proposals accusations of warmongering by 
the democratic powers, we heard nation after nation, in- 
cluding those who were reputed to be neutral in the East- 
West conflict, refuting this charge. We heard the powerful 
discourse of Charles Malik on “War and Peace,” and on 
the fundamentals which divided the two blocs, a discourse 


A finally, if it is true that the UN offers 
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which raised the question from the level of politics to 
the dominion of lofty ideas based on Christian convictions. 

In Paris in 1951 we heard the French delegate in the 
Third Committee, M. de Rochefort, rebut with indignation 
the charge that the democracies in their treatment of 
refugees were inspired by the desire to prepare soldiers 
and deviationists for future wars. He described in moving 
words and from intimate personal knowledge the groups 
of broken men and women, victims of TB and starvation, 
whom the refugee organizations had welcomed and tended 
and who were to be “soldiers in future wars.” In the same 
Committee, I heard the United States delegate, Mr. Chan- 
ning Tobias, explaining to a tense audience what the 
“crime” of William Oatis was, and what the democratic 
countries understood by freedom of information. 

In circumstances like these, the protagonists of a mate- 
rialist system see how the whole world is ranged against 
them; how East and West, Latin and Anglo Saxon, Chris- 
tian and Jew, Hindu and Muslim, are one in their attach- 
ment to certain fundamental spiritual values. These things 
may be imponderable. At the moment they may provoke 
no reaction beyond a repetition of the opposite thesis. But 
these things are noted and their implications fully ap- 
praised. Subtly, imperceptibly, they affect the orientation 
of policy at home, and bring about changes of attitude 
which would otherwise be inexplicable. 

There may, however, be an impression that all these 
advantages great and small are bought at too great a cost 
in money and human resources, and that the U.S.A. in 
particular has to bear the greater part of this cost. This 
is not quite exact, though the U.S.A. does pay the largest 
single share of the expenses. Putting aside the budgets of 
the specialized agencies, which are much smaller, and 
which in most cases represent payment for services ren- 
dered, let us take the budget of the UN by itself. In recent 
years it has averaged annually roughly $50 million. Of this 
the U.S.A. pays approximately 35%, less than 18 million 
dollars. The United Kingdom pays a little over 10%. Soviet 
Russia, excluding, of course, the Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
pays a little less than 10%. Third come France and China 
with a little less than 6%. India comes fourth with a little 
less than 4%. Nine countries pay between 1 and 2%. The 
remaining members pay less than 1%. The U.S.A.’s con- 
tribution, divided among a population of 156 millions, 
amounts to about 11 cents per head. We must also remem- 
ber that a good deal of this returns to the United States in 
various ways, e.g., as UN salaries spent in the States. 

Having said all this let us at the same time recognize 
the basic weakness of the UN as constituted at present— 
its lack of effective executive power to enforce majority 
decisions. This is due not merely to the veto enjoyed by 
the five great powers to invalidate a majority decision. 
Even if the veto were not there, there is no effective sanction 
behind UN decisions. Member nations can refuse to imple- 
ment them without fears of sanctions being taken against 
them; or they can boycott a meeting where a question 
affecting them or impugning their conduct is discussed. 
Israel and Jordan have not implemented the resolution 
on the internationalization of Jerusalem. Roumania, Bul- 
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garia and Czechoslovakia have not repatriated the Greek 
children in their custody. South Africa has not paid atten- 
tion to the resolutions on the treatment meted out to people 
of Indian descent in its territories, and has boycotted 
several meetings in which this was discussed. France has 
boycotted the meetings on the Moroccan and Tunisian 
questions. Even when there is a resolution for collective 
action obligatory on all members, nations which object can 
content themselves with “formal aid,” with a gesture of 
adhesion without serious commitments. This was seen in 
the case of Korea, where the United States had to bear the 
brunt ef the fighting. 


ercised it more than 50 times to nullify 

majority decisions. It is true that the 
General Assembly of 1950, under the initiative of the 
U.S.A., modified UN procedure to secure reversal of certain 
vetos by the General Assembly. But it still remains an ele- 
ment of weakness in the structure of the UN. Nevertheless, 
something must be said in its favor. Though so far Russia 
alone has exercised the veto, it is conceivable that England 
and France and the U.S.A. may have to exercise it if a 
majority of the smaller powers take a decision which their 
electorates will not approve. The public must not forget 
that a Commission including representatives of the Great 
Powers, appointed to study the question four years ago, 
did not recommend the total suppression of the veto. That 
is an effective way to safeguard the special position and 
responsibility of the Great Powers. The League of Nations 
made no provision for a veto. The result was that the Great 
Powers which could not accept a majority decision left the 
League one after another—Japan, Italy, Germany. The 
League collapsed. So the framers of the UN constitution 
thought it better to permit the blocking of some measures 
than to risk the break-up of the entire organization. “If 
we cannot agree on all matters, let us at least agree to 
remain together for the matters on which we are in ac- 
cord,” they seemed to say. The veto is an evil, but a neces- 
sary evil at the present stage. It will go when there is a 
greater international cooperation based upon more evolved 
international law accepted by all. 

But as we noted, even apart from the veto the UN is in- 
effective because it has no compelling sanction. Here we 
touch the heart of the problem. From the time of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation the growth of modern 
nationalism has tended to go to the extreme of making the 
national will the supreme criterion of policy, and national 
autonomy a sacred, inviolable principle. But this excessive 
nationalism is not Christian, it is pagan. There is in it an 
element of worldliness and pride which the Church can 
never approve. Hence effective international cooperation 
and the evolution toward a world government imply 
necessarily some surrender of national sovereignty, just as 
they imply the abandonment of isolationism. 

But obviously the surrender will never be made if it is 
felt that it is made to an alien ruling authority, political in 
character and entirely external to ourselves. It will be pos- 
sible only when the international agency is looked upon 
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not as a ruling agency but as a judicial agency. It will un- 
doubtedly need a police force to enforce its judgments. But 
its. ultimate sanction will be the sanctity of a universally 
accepted law. Now it is clear that international law, like 
all positive law, will not have its fullest binding power and 
its hold over consciences, unless it is based, in the last 
analysis, upon the moral law and upon absolute and un- 
questionable spiritual values. 

It is the tragedy of our times that owing to the emergence 
of Communist power the spiritual unanimity necessary for 
this rule of law has been broken. It is useless to blame the 
UN for failing to show a unity which does not exist. The 
disunity is not of the UN’s making. But Catholics cannot 
and will not believe that the mass of the people under Com- 
munist rule have lost the spiritual convictions which make 
them kin to the rest of the world. The UN is one of the 
important instruments which will help those people to keep 
before their minds the ideal of the rule of law based on 
spiritual realities; it will help stir them by all legitimate 
means to express their convictions effectively in the govern- 
ment of their land; it will help restore the sense of human 
solidarity which artificial walls have today ruthlessly 
broken. Thus, to the Catholic, the promotion of the ideals 
of the UN, and every effort to work out the implica- 
tions of international cooperation to their logical conclu- 
sions in theory and in practice, will appear not only as 
sound political techniques but as a veritable spiritual cru- 
sade profoundly in harmony with the spirit and the ideals 
of our Faith. 

For individual Catholics, carrying out that task is a 
necessary and perfectly feasible undertaking. It consists in 
the enlightening and marshalling of public opinion in the 
light of our convictions. For this we must ally ourselves 
with all men of good will who believe in God and in the 
primacy of the moral law. But within the UN itself Catho- 
lics have an opportunity, of the fullness and extent of which 
they are not aware. It happens that a very large proportion 
of the smaller nations who are members of the UN are 
Catholic countries. The Catholic states of Europe and 
America make a big total. There are also Protestant or 
partly Catholic nations like the U.S.A., Canada, Holland 
and England, and some of the Middle Eastern nations like 
Syria and Lebanon, which send out a number of Catholic 
delegates. When fair representation is given to all the na- 
tions which have not yet been admitted into the UN, it will 
be possible to secure as many as fifty per cent of delegates 
belonging to the Catholic Faith. If the Catholic groups in 
every country see to it that their representatives are men 
of faith and idealism, firm in their grasp of principles and 
clear in their vision of the goal, then there is no limit to 
the magnificent work which Catholics can achieve in the 
way of international harmony and peace. In all the great 
gatherings it is force of personality and power of clear 
exposition that count and that compel attention. It will 
not do to have Catholic spokesmen who are apologetic 
about religious principles. We want Catholics of integral 
faith and practice, men who realize that they cannot serve 
the cause of peace among men on earth unless they give 
before all things, glory to God in heaven. 
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CARRYING THEIR FOOD AND BEDDING, PILGRIMS TRAVEL MANY MILES AFOOT TO HONOR MARY AT FATIMA. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 


FATIMA IS A FOCUS FOR A CRUSADE OF PRAYER 





Thirty-six years ago this month, on October 13, 1917, nearly 100,000 
people gathered on a hillside outside the village of Fatima in Portu- 
gal, drawn there by tidings which had spread like the wind to all 
corners of the country: on the 13th of each month since May, Our 
Lady had appeared at this spot to three small shepherd children, 
Lucia Santos and Jacinta and Francisco Marto. On this day, at noon, 
she was to come yet a sixth time, and was to perform a great miracle. 
At noon, as the three children knelt reverently near the oak tree 
over which Our Lady had appeared to them on her earlier visits, 
Lucia suddenly called out: “Silence, silence, Our Lady is coming!” 
A few minutes later, as she saw Our Lady departing, Lucia was 
heard to exclaim: “There she goes, there she goes! Look at the sun!” 
Almost immediately, a cry of wonder broke from the crowd. For 
the sun’s brightness dimmed and they could look at it without being 
blinded. Suddenly it began to rotate in an eccentric manner: then, 
seemingly loosed from the sky, it appeared to hurtle toward the 
earth so that the people cried out in fear and fell on their knees. ‘ 
The earth was bathed in an eerie light which rapidly changed colors. A CRIPPLED PRIEST, his nurse at his side and a 
Abruptly, the downward course of the sun was arrested, and it relative holding an umbrella to shield him from the hot 
returned to its normal position and brightness. sun, comes to Fatima’s shrine to pray for his recovery. 


ON HER KNEES A PILGRIM MAKES HER WAY TOWARD THE BASILICA. 





PROCESSION escorts the miraculous statue of Mary to the high delegation of Portuguese sailors, their heads bared to the blazing 
altar at noon for the Mass of the Sick. In the left foreground, a sun, are followed by banners representing parishes all over Portugal. 
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JACINTA, FRANCISCO, LUCIA AT THE TIME OF THE APPARITIONS. 


In her appearances to the children at Fatima, the children said that 
Our Lady stressed the need for them—and the whole world—to make repa- 
ration for sin. In the third apparition she said that if her words were not 
heeded, another war would break out, and Russia “shall spread her errors 
throughout the world.” She asked that Russia be consecrated to her. 

For many years no official ecclesiastical approval was given to the 
apparitions, though popular devotion continued to grow and pilgrims came 
to Fatima in ever-increasing numbers, Not until 1930, 13 years after the 
last of the visions had taken place, did any official approbation come. In 
that year the local bishop, after a careful canonical inquiry, issued a pas- 
toral letter on the subject. Even then, as is the Church’s custom, belief in 
the validity of the visions was not made a matter of faith. The bishop’s 
letter merely declared that the visions were worthy of credence and gave 
official permission to practice devotion to Mary under the title of Our Lady 
of the Rosary of Fatima. 

Lucia, the only survivor among the three children, entered a convent 
in 1921, and she was thereafter privileged to see Our Lady in several private 
visions. In one of these, on December 10, 1925, Mary specified the form 
in which she wanted devotion to her practiced. She asked that on the first 
Saturday of five consecutive months everyone receive Holy Communion, 
go to confession (“Confession can be made on another day,” Lucia later 
explained in a letter to her mother), and recite five decades of the Rosary, 
meditating on the mysteries for 15 minutes. In a special radio broadcast to 
Portugal on October 31, 1942, Pope Pius XII consecrated the Church and 
the world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, giving special emphasis to 
Russia with the words: “Give peace to the peoples separated from us by 
error or schism, and especially to the one . . . in whose homes an honored 
place was ever accorded to thy venerable icon . . . bring them back to the 
one fold of Christ under the one true Shepherd.” 


ON THIS SPOT, ON MAY 13, 1917, OUR LADY FIRST APPEARED. 
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HOLY COMMUNION is distributed to as many as 10,000 after PEASANT WOMAN, arriving with her water jug and a bag of 


early-morning Mass at the main altar on the Basilica’s steps. food after a 200-mile journey, pauses in prayer near huge Basilica. 


THE SICK AWAIT THE COMING OF THE BISHOP, WHO WILL IMPART TO EACH THE EUCHARISTIC BLESSING. 
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THE BASILICA, completed in 1946, dominates the site. A small dition to the basilica, whose 15 altars correspond to the mysteries 
chapel built in 1920 was destroyed in 1922 by a bomb. Now, in ad- of the Rosary, there are a hospital, a convent and a new chapel. 
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NATIONAL LABOR BOARD poses for first photo in 1934. SHOE STRIKE is settled in 1940 as Fr. Haas and Wage-Hour 
Sen. Wagner is at front, center. Fr. Haas stands at right. Administrator Fleming set a new 35¢ hourly minimum wage. 


eS 


CONSECRATION of Bishop Hass is held at Grand Rapids 
with Archbishop Cicognani, the Apostolic Delegate, presiding. 


F.E.P.C. IS BORN in 1943 as Msgr. Haas is sworn in as 


chairman to administer the new national job equality laws. 





BISHOP HAAS 
DIES AT 64 


The series of rather formal news pictures above 
conveys little of the tremendous work accomplished 
by Bishop Francis J. Haas, who died recently at the 
age of 64. “The big friend of the little guy,” as he was 
known to millions, achieved national prominence 
when President Roosevelt asked him to head the first 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. (He later 
served President Truman in a similar capacity.) Dur- 
ing the early years of World War II, as a Labor De- 
partment conciliator, he helped settle over 1500 labor 
. disputes. On the faculties at Saint Francis Seminary, 
Marquette University and Catholic University, he 
made lasting contributions in the field of sociology. 
One of his books, Man and Society, is used today 
in schools and colleges throughout the country as a 


text, In 1943 the pioneer “labor priest” was conse- 
crated Bishop of the diocese of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Despite his new responsibilities, Bishop Haas 
continued to be a figure on the national labor scene. 
He was an outspoken critic of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
At the time of his death he was president of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation and also 
of the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
and vice-president of the American Association of the 
United Nations. For his life-time fight against in- 
tolerance he received awards from such organizations 
as the Michigan C.I.0. Council and the National 
Monthly Magazine Fraternal Order of Eagles. For 
his untiring efforts to improve human relations every- 
where, he received the gratitude of all men. 
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> “TOO LATE 
THE PHALAROPE” 


ALAN PATON visits a native school in South Africa. 


ALAN PATON’S SECOND NOVEL IS | 
A POWERFUL INDICTMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Too Late the Phalarope (Scribners, $3.50) is the story of 
a young Afrikaner, Pieter van Vlaanderen, a police lieu- 
tenant with an enviable war record and an outstanding 
ability as a rugby player. Together, these qualities make 
him a respected leader in his community. In the course of 
his police duties he meets Stephanie, a provocative young 
native girl, Tempted, he falls, has an affair with her, and 
is condemned under South Africa’s Immorality Act. Such is 
the way of life in South Africa that his fall brings disgrace 
not only upon himself but upon his entire family. 

Stated so baldly, a plot outline like this conveys nothing 
of the penetrating and compassionate character study with 
which Mr. Paton here presents the reader. And the strong 
point of this book, as of any good novel, is its insight into 
the human condition. From boyhood on, there was in Pieter 
a strong mixture of authority and humility, of warm giving 
and cold withdrawal, of strength and weakness. His later 
fame cuts him off from close friendships and sets him on 
an isolated pedestal. Even marriage to Nella, a simple and 
in many ways superficial country girl, doesn’t solve his 
problem. For she fails to understand his nature, and even 
to her he cannot communicate his desperate loneliness. To 
Pieter their love-making is something much deeper than 
sex—it is a communion of the spirit as well. But she can 
see in it only physical surrender. Struggling against the 
temptation presented by the girl Stephanie, he says to Nella: 


... if you could love me more often, I’d be safe. 
... Safe? Against what, Pieter? 
—Against anything, my love. Against fear and danger. 


And the black moods. 
Pieter continues: 


I wanted to say, against temptation, I wanted to say, 
against the thing that tempts me, the thing I hate; I 
wanted to tell her every word, to strip myself naked 
before her, so that she could see the nature of the man 
she loved, with all his fears and torments, and be filled 
by it with such compassion as would heal and hold him 
forever. 


But Nella does not understand, and in desperation, hating 
himself, he possesses Stephanie. Afterward, repenting, he 
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lives in mounting fear that his crime will be discovered. 
In his own withdrawn way he seeks to unburden himself to 
someone—to talk out his trouble and find understanding. 
But everyone he approaches fails him. 

He freely confesses his sin in private to God, asks for- 
giveness, and promises to sin no more, but he finds no 
comfort, even in prayer. He falls again into sin, and after- 
ward, haunted by his fear of detection, unable to communi- 
cate his guilt, not finding solace in his religion, he is like 
a rat in a labyrinth, hopelessly seeking a way. out but 
unable to find it. Finally he is in despair, so that when 
his crime is at last discovered he is prevented from com- 
mitting suicide only by his friend Kappie, a Jewish store- 
keeper, who comes upon him sitting with his gun in his 
hand and pleads desperately: “Lieutenant, in God’s name, 
and in the name of your Lord Jesus Christ, put down that 
revolver.” 

Inexorably, after his guilt is made known, the forces 
he had been fleeing move in upon him to destroy him. The 
law prosecutes him; in a frightening scene, his father 
strikes his name from the family Bible and forbids his 
name to be mentioned in the house. Even Nella is brought 
back only by Aunt Sophie, to sit tight-lipped at his trial. 

Paton’s book holds out very little hope for South Africa, 
except perhaps in the quiet words of Pieter’s captain, who, 
when he is told that Pieter “has offended against the race,” 
replies: 


Meneer, as a policeman I know an offence against the 
law, and as a Christian I know an offence against God; 
but I do not know an offence against the race. 


The central question that a novel of this kind poses is, 
of course, whether the author has become a propagandist, 
whether he has put his art at the service of a crusade. 
Usually it is easy to decide. With a novelist of Paton’s 
stature, the decision is far from easy, and I for one have 
still not made up my mind. I rather suspect, however, that 
Pieter’s Aunt Sophie, through whose eyes the story unfolds, 
editorializes too much. At times she sounds more like Alan 
Paton than Sophie van Vlaanderen. Whether this flaws 
the book as a novel is for each reader to decide. 

—Rosert L. REYNOLDS 
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BOOKS continued 


“AN AUTUMN 
IN PTALY” 


Father Pio: “. 


in human love . 
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. . every stigmatic represents an adventure 
. . the passion of a man for the passion of God.” 


Now that Western Europe has been tidied up and boats and 
planes are running on schedule, travel books appear by the shelf- 
load. An Autumn in Italy (Devin-Adair, $3.50), by Sean 
O’Faolain, probably the most versatile—and most controversial 
—of living Irish writers, comes like an appendix to the shelves. 
O’Faolain as a Catholic draws upon a long perspective on Chris- 
tian history to add what other writers miss in the tourist scene in 
Amalfi, Lacco Ameno, Alberobello, Paestum, Calabria and the 
rest of Southern Italy. The annual miracle of Saint Januarius. 
when excited crowds scream for the clotted blood to liquefy, and 
the stigmata of Father Pio, are, he realizes, merely the Church 
going about its business. On the political side O’Faolain says 
that land reform in Southern Italy is only scratching the surface 
of the problem. Apulia and Calabria are among the poorest of 
all lands, and the peasants live in appalling misery. ERP and 
land reform are helping them make some progress. 


Trulli at Alberobello: “Graceful and cool as | 
mushrooms .. .” 
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“TLacco Ameno ... carved out 
of white sugar, blinding at high noon.” 


Calabrian woman: “The miseries of the 
Italian peasantry have revealed themselves 
in three ways: emigration, rebellion 

and the patient endurance of despair.” 


The old Roman ruins at 
Paestum: “Honey-coloured 
and honey-combed . . .” 








THESE ARE NOT “HOWTO DO IT’ BOOKS— 


If you are troubled by mice, Lucile Hasley’s THE MOUSE HUNTER ($2.50) will 
be no use to you (except to take your mind off them). It’s another collection of the 
same kind of articles as those in REPROACHFULLY YOURS ($2.25)—need we say 
more? Only that this book has something added: five superb short stories. 


It's true you can find out how morons are 
made in Niall Brennan’s THE MAKING 
OF A MORON ($2.50), but his object is 
to discourage the practice. Hearing that 
many industrial jobs were being done suc- 
cessfully by morons, he wondered what 
such work did to normal minds, and de- 
cided to take a series of such jobs himself, 
to find out. This is his report on five years 
spent in this odd form of research: it is 
often wildly amusing, but his findings are 


not funny. 


Order from any bookstore 


For full descriptions of our Fall books, new 
and reprinted reviews, extracts from books to come and illustrations by Jean 
Charlot, see Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. It comes free and postpaid: 
just send a card to Juliet MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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what kind of 
reading matter 


1S your serviceman 
receiving ? . are 


Make sure he gets a publication 
that is alert, interesting, 
technically proficient—and 
thoroughly Christian. 

For Christmas give him 
JUBILEE, the present 
that will last a 
year (and an extra 
month if you pay now). 

This offer may be given 
to women in service as well, 

Please order now so we 
may have time to process 
overseas subscriptions. 

Order form is opposite ——> 








Writers 
view 
great 
Saints... 


Saints and 
Ourselves 


Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. 


Robert Speaight, great scholar and 
actor, writes on St. Augustine. Novel- 
ists Sheila Kaye-Smith and Antonia 
White take as their subjects St. 
Dominic and St. Thomas Aquinas; 
Douglas Hyde portrays St. Francis of 
Assisi — these are but a few of the 
favorite saints and famous writers 
represented in this brilliant interpre- 
tation. At your bookstore * $2.50 


P.J.KENEDY & SONS, Publishers 
12 Barclay St., New York 8 














BOOKS continued 
ALSO RECOMMENDED 

RUE NOTRE DAME, by Daniel Pezeril 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.50), is the story 
of an aged priest in Paris who, after 
30 years as pastor of a big city parish, 
is retired to pasture as an honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
At first resentful of his loss of dignity, 
he gains a new and absorbing interest 
when a young worker priest chooses 
him as confessor and comes to him 
with his problems. Gradually the old 
man comes to realize, through his ac- 
quaintance with the young man’s life, 
that he is not able to offer anything 
worthwhile in the way of guidance and 
counsel. The knowledge terrifies him, 
and he comes finally to see that times 
have changed, that the mechanical 
methods by which he ran his parish are 
no longer enough, that it is priests like 
young Robert who are the men of the 
future. At the end, the Canon humbles 
himself and confesses to the young 
priest. The book sometimes preaches a 
little, but even in the preaching there is 
warmth, gentleness and honest senti- 
ment. Bruce Marshall’s introduction 
has the same qualities. — 


TREASURY OF AMERICAN VERSE, edited 
by John Gilland Brunini (Gold Medal 
Books, 35¢), is an anthology of Ameri- 
can poetry covering the past 150 years. 
Mr. Brunini, who previously compiled 
anthologies of poetry from Spirit, has 
brought his experience to bear in a col- 


‘lection of unusual excellence. Old fa- 


vorites inevitably appear but many 
little known contemporaries who have 
been working quietly and steadily over 
the years are handsomely represented. 


THE WILLOCK BOOK,-Cartoons and Jin- 
gles from Integrity, by Ed Willock 
(Integrity Publishing Co., 50¢), is a 
collection of the satirical, humorous 
cartoons which became an Integrity 
trade mark when Mr. Willock was one 
of the editors of that magazine. Witb- 
out counting the falling chips, Willock 
takes pot shots at a lot of modern idols: 
money, security, material possessions. 
He also thrusts a witty rapier at “air 
foam Christianity.” 


HILAIRE BELLOC: No Alienated Man, by 
Frederick Wilhelmsen (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.75), is one man’s effort “‘to 
introduce Belloc’s thought to a new 
generation that does not really read 
him,” and it succeeds very well indeed. 
Last month JUBILEE published a memo- 


rial to the late English writer by Chris- 
topher Morley. If our mail is any 
indication, many of our readers want 
to know more about Belloc. Mr. Wil- 
helmsen’s book might be a good place 
to begin. It is slender enough so that it 
will not discourage the beginner, and 
deep enough to whet the appetite. From 
this beginning a reader might well go 
on to investigate Belloc’s works for him- 
self—and that would be all to the good. 


THE RETURN OF GERMANY, by Norbert 
Muhlen (Regnery, $4.50), is an an- 
alysis of the effects of two opposing 
ideologies—Communism and democ- 
racy—on a single people, the sundered 
Germans. Despite the hindrance of the 
Occupation, Muhlen says, democratic 
West Germany has reconstructed itself 
at a far greater rate and consequentl) 
is far more prosperous than France or 
England. Meanwhile in the Soviet East, 
conditions, as might be expected, keep 
deteriorating. In the West, Nazism is 
practically dead, while in the East, for- 
mer Nazis have converted very easily 
into Communists. In the West, Muhlen 
believes, America has failed to make 
the best of its opportunities to tell its 
story; in the East, the obvious false- 
hoods of Russian propaganda have re- 
sulted in strong though quiet pro- 
American sentiments. 


THE JUGGLER OF OUR LADY, by R. O. 
Blechman (Holt, $2.50), is a medieval 
legend of a juggler whose thirst for 
appreciation is finally quenched at 
Christmas time by the Virgin Mary. 
However, the method of telling the 
story outshines the story itself. The 
book is a series of line drawings and 
captions which remind the reader, si- 
multaneously, of comic strips, fairy 
tales, animated cartoons, and the spirit 
of ancient illuminated manuscripts. 
The author, currently in the U.S. Army, 
has used his rich sense of humor and 
original art style to produce a book 
which is at once entertaining and 
meaningful. 

The juggler is a simple man who 
takes pride in his one talent and mere- 
ly desires that someone take notice. 
The people in the market place prefer 
to watch a witch-burning and _ the 
brothers in the monastery are preoc- 
cupied with their own monumental 
tasks. As an act of final humility and 
love (and desperation), he performs 
his juggling act before the Virgin and 
sees it received, at last, with grace and 
compassion. 
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He Was the 
- Last Man 


0 Pfc. Hector A. Cafferata Sr, 
d. — 7 USMCR 
Medal of Honor 








he 
‘ic 
lf 
z 1. WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. 
4 Against F Company’s hill position, Reds were at- 
2p tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 
i. Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 
r- casualty, leaving a gap in the defense line. If the 
ly : enemy could exploit it, they could smash the en- 
en § : tire perimeter. 
4 Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private 
_ Cafferata maneuvered along the line. Alone, he 
ce killed fifteen Chinese, routed the rest, and held till 
o reinforcements plugged the hole. 
The Reds hit again. A grenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Cafferata hurled it back, 
- saving the men but suffering severe wounds. Ignor- 
“ ing intense pain, he still fought on until a sniper 
at got him. 
y. ‘cgi “If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
he a Commies,” says Private Cafferata, now retired be- 
he - cause of wounds, “we’ve got to go all out. And one 
id thing all of us at home can do—should do—is in- 
a vest in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds 
ul are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 
qj they’re more—they’re muscle behind our G.I.s’ 
y, bayonets, too!” 
id * * * 
ok F 
ae Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
10 interest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. 
e- ‘ Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
i —at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
a in Series E Bonds threugh the Payroll Savings Plan; you 
> can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 
4 Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
d save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 
ns 
id The U.S. Governnient does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in coop 





aid with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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W, hat doY OU want out of life? 


Higher education? An assured income? 
A career with a future? Preparation 
for marriage? NURSING OFFERS 
THEM ALL. 

As a Student Nurse you will receive a 
fine professional education—one which 
you may combine with college if you 
wish. After graduation you will find im- 
mediate employment at an excellent 
starting salary, with many opportunities 
for advancement. 


An exciting new field is industrial 


nursing, combining an interesting career 
with social satisfactions. Health services 
of the highest caliber are important to 
every plant and business in the commu- 
nity. As an industrial nurse, you are vital 
to the health, productivity and defense 
of the entire country. 


Your professional skill will remain 
with you, always. You may marry, raise 
your family, and return at any time to 
your profession. . . to financial independ: 
ence and deep emotional rewards. 


Enroll NOW as a Student Nurse. Learn fo take care of others— 
and you'll always take care of yourself 


Talk to your school adviser or inquire at a collegiate or hospital school of nursing 








